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FOREWORD 


Speaking  as  President  of  the  Classical 
Association  of  Scotland,  Lord  Oxford  and 
Asquith  referred  to  the  address  with  which 
Mr.  Baldwin  had  inaugurated  his  office  as 
President  of  the  Classical  Association  of 
England.  Mr.  Baldwin,  he  said,  had  spoken 
of  “  the  appeal  that  the  classics  made,  or 
ought  to  make,  to  the  plain  man — perhaps 
with  a  slightly  ironical  sense,  for  whatever 
else  he  may  be,  he  is  not  a  plain  man.” 
"  I  say  that,”  he  added,  “  with  unqualified 
admiration  and  respect.” 

This  tribute  does  more  than  illustrate  the 
happy  position  which  Mr.  Baldwin  occupies 
in  the  estimation  of  his  political  opponents  ; 
it  suggests  the  mark  of  interrogation  which 
the  plain  man — the  true  “  plain  man  ” — 
puts  against  the  personality  of  the  Prime 
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Minister.  What,  he  asks,  is  the  real  character 
of  this  business  man  who,  after  many  years 
of  obscurity  on  the  back  benches,  rose  by 
quick  stages,  yet  without  any  apparent  in¬ 
tention  or  effort  of  will,  to  the  leadership  of 
a  great  Party  and  the  highest  position  under 
the  Crown  ? 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  tried  to 
answer  this  question,  or  at  least  to  provide 
material  which  will  assist  the  reader  to  frame 
his  own  answer.  To  a  large  extent  this 
material  has  been  drawn  from  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
own  speeches.  Politicians  are  usually  credited 
with  using  words  to  conceal  thought,  but  in 
Mr.  Baldwin’s  case  every  utterance  provides 
a  self-revelation  which  may  be  accepted  at 
its  full  value.  His  oratory  has  been  described 
as  a  process  of  "  thinking  aloud  ”  ;  and  this 
description  is  certainly  valid  in  the  sense 
that  his  remarks  give  a  spontaneous  and 
frank  expression  of  his  opinions,  without 
any  reservation  or  verbal  gloss.  The  only 
qualification  which  need  be  made  is  on  the 
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occasions  when  he  gives  rein  to  his  ironical 
humour  in  discussing  himself.  These  inter¬ 
ludes,  however,  have  their  own  peculiar 
value  when  read  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  intended. 

It  becomes  possible,  therefore,  to  construct, 
from  Mr.  Baldwin’s  words  and  deeds  as  a 
public  man,  a  synthetic  picture  of  his  per¬ 
sonality,  so  complete  that  the  intimate  touches 
drawn  from  private  life  can  do  little  more 
than  add  light  and  shade.  I  trust  that  the 
picture  here  drawn  will  lead  to  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  high  qualities,  both  of 
mind  and  of  heart,  possessed  by  a  states¬ 
man  whose  whole  life  is  an  embodiment  of 
the  ideal  of  service. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
first  seven  chapters  were  completed  before 
the  period  of  the  General  Strike. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  my  debt  to  Dr. 
J.  M.  Bulloch  for  his  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  Baldwin  family. 


A.  G.  W. 
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THE  HEREDITY  OF  PRIME  MINISTERS 

The  heredity  of  distinguished  men  is  an 
interesting  subject,  and  none  the  less  so 
because  our  knowledge  of  it  is  still  so  slight 
and  inconclusive.  We  do  find,  in  certain 
famihes,  a  vein  of  distinction  which  runs 
through  several  generations  and  remains  so 
strong  and  persistent  that  we  can  safely 
predict  that  to-day’s  children  will  be  of  some 
consequence  to-morrow.  We  may  also  dis¬ 
cover  a  streak  of  genius  reappearing,  with 
Mendelian  certainty,  at  odd  times  in  the 
history  of  certain  stock.  But  these  sugges¬ 
tions  of  a  rule  are  discounted,  for  practical 
purposes,  by  the  way  some  combination  of 
quite  undistinguished  parental  qualities  will 
produce  an  immortal.  After  this  feat  of 
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alchemy,  the  family  reverts  to  the  common¬ 
place. 

In  the  case  of  Prime  Ministers,  the  search 
for  a  law  is  even  less  hopeful,  because  cir¬ 
cumstances  play  so  large  a  part  in  the 
selection  of  men  for  the  highest  political 
honour.  At  any  given  moment  there  are 
several  men,  in  each  political  party,  who  are 
potential  Premiers  in  the  estimation  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  as  well  as  of  themselves. 
They  have  reached  that  position  after  passing 
through  the  incalculable  vicissitudes  of  polit¬ 
ical  life ;  and  whether  the  potential  ever 
becomes  the  actual  depends  upon  the  fluctu¬ 
ations  of  party  popularity,  changes  in  personal 
relationships,  the  ups  and  downs  of  policy,  and 
a  hundred  other  factors  which  give  politics 
so  much  of  the  zest  of  the  unexpected. 

Thus  it  happens  that  circumstances  arise 
when  nobody  can  tell,  within  a  week  or  even 
a  day,  whose  shoulder  will  feel  the  touch 
of  the  hand  of  destiny.  More  than  once, 
even  in  our  democratic  country,  the  choice 
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has  fallen  upon  a  man  whose  name  and 
character  were  only  vaguely  known  to  the 
people  at  large. 

For  all  this  uncertainty,  it  is  possible  to 
find  certain  broad  principles  operating 
through  the  succession  of  British  Premiers. 
In  the  days  when  environment  was  supposed 
to  account  for  nearly  everything,  scorn  was 
poured  on  the  conception  of  a  “  ruling 
caste.”  Nevertheless,  there  was  much  more 
than  favouring  opportunity  behind  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  certain  families  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  politics.  Aptitude  for  affairs  is  a 
mental  quality  which  is  no  less  transmissible 
than  any  other.  Pitt  the  younger  had  it 
from  Pitt  the  elder.  The  famous  Lord 
Palmerston  was  the  third  Viscount ;  the 
first  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  himself 
sat  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.  The 
second  Viscount  was  a  Member  of  Parliament 
for  many  years,  and,  besides  occupying  a 
seat  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  made  a 
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Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  subsequently 
a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Here  there  is  a  clear 
example  of  inherited  capacity  for  political 
life  ;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  Palmerston, 
although  a  member  of  a  “  governing  family," 
was  remarkably  popular  with  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  It  is  also  worth  noting  the  opinion 
which  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  of  him,  partly 
for  its  intrinsic  interest,  and  mainly  because 
it  can  justly  be  applied,  word  for  word,  to 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  : 

“  I  admired,  every  day  more,  his  pat¬ 
riotism,  his  simplicity  of  purpose,  his 
indefatigable  spirit,  his  unfailing  good 
humour,  his  kindness  of  heart,  his  prompt, 
tender  and  active  consideration  for  others 
in  the  midst  of  his  heaviest  toils  and 
anxieties.” 

In  the  case  of  a  later  Premier,  who  in 
some  respects  carried  on  the  Palmerston 
tradition,  a  similar  hereditary  bias  is  prom¬ 
inent.  Lord  Salisbury  was  the  third  member 
of  his  family  in  the  direct  line  of  succession 
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to  occupy  the  position  of  First  Minister  to 
the  Crown.  In  recording  this  fact,  Lady 
Gwendolen  Cecil  remarks  that  “  the  many 
generations  which  separated  him  from  his 
predecessors  deprive  the  repetition,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  of  any  scientific  value  and  reduces 
it  to  a  coincidence — assisted  at  most  by  a 
consciousness  of  tradition.  Actually,  the 
most  suggestive  facts  in  the  family  history 
emphasize  the  influence  of  the  mother  rather 
than  the  father  in  the  hereditary  trans¬ 
mission  of  talent.”  In  the  case  of  Stanley 
Baldwin  likewise,  we  shall  discover  how 
important  this  maternal  influence  may  be, 
but  the  prominence  given  to  it  by  Lady 
Gwendolen  in  the  case  of  the  Cecils  does 
not  quite  reduce  the  hereditary  factor  to 
zero.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  the  family  was  generally 
mediocre  in  intelligence.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  heredity,  a  generation  is  merely  a  step ; 
and  inherited  characters  often  lie  hidden 
for  several  generations  before  they  reappear. 
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At  any  rate,  the  second  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  held  office  twice  under  Lord  Derby 
— a  distinguished  member  of  another  dis¬ 
tinguished  family  with  a  hereditary  capacity 
for  affairs.  The  third  Marquis  showed,  by 
the  time  he  reached  Oxford,  if  not  before, 
a  definite  bias  towards  politics ;  and  his 
fellow-undergraduates  speculated  freely  on 
the  probabilities  of  his  becoming  Prime 
Minister.  The  present  Marquis,  and  Lord 
Cecil  of  Chelwood,  have  revealed  something 
more  than  “  consciousness  of  tradition  ”  in 
their  political  activities.  And  it  is  certainly 
not  a  coincidence  that  Lord  Balfour,  whose 
mother  was  a  Cecil,  should  have  succeeded 
Lord  Salisbury  as  Prime  Minister,  after  a 
political  career  of  unusual  brilliance. 

Other  examples  of  a  similar  kind  could  be 
drawn  from  the  history  of  politics,  to  furnish 
a  thesis  on  hereditary  aptitude  for  the 
science  of  government.  One  of  the  most 
striking  is  afforded  by  the  Chamberlain 
family.  Joseph  Chamberlain  did  not  live 
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to  see  more  than  the  beginning  of  the  series 
of  reforms  to  which  he  devoted  a  wealth 
of  passionate  energy,  but  it  fell  to  his  eldest 
son,  Austen,  to  bring  Imperial  Preference 
into  operation  and,  later,  to  his  second  son, 
Neville,  to  introduce  Widows’  and  Orphans’ 
Pensions  and  to  extend  the  benefits  under 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  scheme. 

The  case  of  the  Chamberlain  family  has 
a  peculiar  interest,  as  it  illustrates  a  close 
connection  between  business  and  politics. 
This  is  a  comparatively  modern  phase.  The 
rapid  growth  of  industry  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  brought  economic  questions 
to  the  forefront  of  political  controversy, 
and  drew  representatives  of  manufacturing 
and  merchant  interests  into  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Cabinet.  Bright  and 
Cobden  were  outstanding  instances  of  the 
commercial  mind  in  politics  ;  they  may  be 
said,  in  fact,  to  have  made  politics  a  branch 
of  business.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  carried 
the  Cobdenite  policy  into  effect,  came  of 
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manufacturing  stock  and  owed  his  indepen¬ 
dent  fortune  to  his  father,  who  was  a  partner 
in  a  calico-printing  firm. 

To-day,  the  two  main  avenues  leading  to 
the  political  heights  are  law  and  business. 
Much  of  a  lawyer’s  training  is  a  direct 
preparation  for  legislative  work  ;  he  acquires 
a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  constitution  ; 
he  learns  how  to  present  and  to  defend  a 
case,  and  he  acquires  the  art  of  public  speak¬ 
ing.  For  these  reasons  young  men  with 
political  ambitions  have  generally  chosen 
the  law  as  their  profession  ;  this  choice  has 
given  us  two  noted  Prime  Ministers — Lord 
Oxford  and  Asquith,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
• — and  numerous  statesmen  of  eminence. 

The  connection  between  business  and  poli¬ 
tics  is  of  a  much  more  casual  nature. 
Experience  in  manufacturing  and  in  trade 
is  a  valuable  asset  to  a  politician,  but  dis¬ 
tinguished  success  in  these  spheres  leaves 
a  man  little  enough  time  for  the  duties  of 
an  ordinary  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Moreover,  the  qualities  which  make  for  high 
achievement  in  the  factory  or  counting- 
house  are  not  identical  with  those  which 
must  be  cultivated  by  the  leader  of  a  party 
or  a  popular  statesman.  There  are  many 
business  men  in  politics,  but  they  are  business 
men  first  and  politicians  second.  If  they 
decide  to  climb  the  political  ladder,  they  are 
obliged  to  forgo  their  commercial  ambitions. 

Such  was  the  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  the  Prime  Minister  who  “  discovered  ” 
Stanley  Baldwin,  and  with  whom  Mr.  Baldwin 
has  many  affinities.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  whose 
business  lay  with  iron  and  steel,  realized 
that  he  could  not  pursue  his  political  career 
unless  he  freed  himself  from  commercial 
preoccupations.  Having  decided  what  was 
necessary  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
those  dependent  upon  him,  he  worked  hard 
until  he  had  attained  his  objective,  and  then 
retired  from  business  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  politics.  This  sacrifice  of  wealth 
and  ease  had  its  reward  in  a  comparatively 
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rapid  rise  to  the  Premiership ;  and  the 
country  had  its  reward  in  the  unstinted 
service  of  a  man  of  great  capacity  in  states¬ 
manship  and  perfect  singleness  of  aim. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  there  was 
also  a  transition  from  business  to  politics, 
but  it  was  of  a  less  deliberate  and  drastic 
character.  He  may  be  said  to  have  inherited 
the  double  strain  of  industry  and  pubhc 
service,  since  he  succeeded  both  to  his  father’s 
business  and  to  his  father’s  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was,  in  fact,  free  to  choose 
any  path  which  appealed  to  him. 

Here  we  touch  upon  what  is  popularly 
known  as  “  the  enigma  of  Mr.  Baldwin.” 
He  himself  has  told  us  that  his  consuming 
desire  is  “to  read  the  books  I  want,  to  live 
a  decent  life,  and  to  keep  pigs.”  He  has 
figured  frequently  as  “  Farmer  Baldwin,” 
and  he  seems  to  possess  all  the  characteristics 
of  an  English  squire,  happy  in  his  home, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  open-air  life,  in  the  care 
of  animals  and  crops,  and  in  the  cultivation 
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of  literature,  music,  and  the  fine  arts  in 
general.  Nevertheless,  with  apparent  free¬ 
dom  to  determine  his  own  destiny,  he  entered 
on  a  course  which  led  him  to  the  most  exposed 
position  in  the  storm-centre  of  political 
controversy 

It  is  this  anomaly  which  puzzles  the 
observer.  It  makes  him  suspect  that  the 
apparent  simplicity  and  quietism  of  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  temperament  covers  great  depths 
of  subtlety.  How  otherwise  can  one  explain 
the  advance  of  Mr.  Baldwin  into  the  lime¬ 
light  he  so  eloquently  abhors,  his  continuous 
journey  away  from  the  mode  of  life  he  has 
so  often  described  as  his  life's  ambition  ? 

One  explanation  is  that  all  great  men 
express,  at  one  time  or  another,  a  desire  to 
sink  away  into  a  cosy  and  peaceful  obscurity. 
Such  a  desire  is  a  natural  reaction  from  the 
anxieties  and  disappointments  of  power.  All 
of  us,  moreover,  are  ready  to  believe  that  we 
could  be  happier  in  circumstances  other  than 
those  that  surround  us.  But  in  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
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case  the  wish  to  become,  in  effect,  Farmer 
Baldwin — or,  at  least,  a  private  citizen 
leading  his  own  life — has  been  declared  so 
often  and  so  strongly  that  it  must  be  accepted 
as  both  genuine  and  deep. 

In  the  autumn  of  1922  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
at  Aix-les-Bains  with  his  wife.  During  this 
holiday  he  was  recalled  on  account  of  the 
critical  situation  which  had  arisen  in  Turkey. 
As  soon  as  that  situation  had  cleared,  the 
question  of  an  appeal  to  the  country  by  the 
Coalition  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  came  up  for  discussion.  On  this 
question  Mr.  Baldwin  found  himself  in  direct 
opposition  to  all  his  senior  colleagues  among 
the  Unionist  members  of  the  Cabinet.  He 
had,  at  this  time,  no  idea  that  his  views  would 
prevail,  and  he  was  prepared  to  abandon 
political  life. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  he  said 
to  his  wife,  on  her  return  from  Aix,  where  she 
had  remained,  “I  do  not  know  what  you 
will  think  of  me,  or  what  you  will  say  about 
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it.  I  have  made  my  decision^this  time  with¬ 
out  consulting  you.  But  I  could  do  nothing 
else  ;  I  am  going  out  of  politics  for  good. 
We  shall  have  the  long  holiday  that  we 
have  promised  ourselves  for  so  long.  Well 
go  to  the  South  of  France  for  two  or  three 
months.  Then  I  shall  go  into  business  again, 
though  I  don’t  exactly  know  who  will  give 
me  a  job.  Anyway,  we  shall  live  our  own 
lives.” 

In  spite  of  that  decision,  he  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Mr.  Bonar 
Law’s  Ministry  and  succeeded  his  chief  as 
Prime  Minister  in  May  of  the  following  year. 

On  other  occasions  he  has  revealed  the 
same  inclination  to  exchange  the  cares  of 
office  for  the  sweets  of  solitude.  When  he 
was  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
a  Member  who  was  pressing  a  hostile  amend¬ 
ment  asked  him  what  would  happen  if  the 
amendment  were  carried.  “  What  would 
happen,”  he  replied,  “  is  that  I  would  get  a 
welcome  and,  I  hope,  well-deserved  holiday.” 
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Addressing  the  Unionist  Association  at 
Bewdley  in  1921,  he  remarked  that  “  many 
times  in  the  life  of  anyone  who  is  working 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  Government,  and 
in  times  like  these,  one  feels  that  one  would 
like  to  throw  the  whole  thing  up,  get  out  of 
the  country,  and  never  come  back  again.” 

Again,  in  1924,  when  speaking  at  a  Con¬ 
servative  Demonstration  in  Edinburgh,  he 
said  :  “  There  is  not  one  of  us  in  this  room 
— certainly  I  do  not  except  myself — who 
does  not  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we 
shall  be  relieved  of  what  is  so  often  the 
burden  of  the  daily  task,  and  be  able  to 
devote  ourselves  to  the  things  we  really 
enjoy.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
I  can  pick  up  the  books  in  my  library  that 
are  now  covered  with  dust,  which  I  never 
have  time  to  look  at,  when  I  can  devote 
myself  to  studies  and  to  delights  of  that 
kind  from  which  I  have  been  too  long 
alienated.” 

The  true  explanation  underlying  this  con- 
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tradiction  between  desire  and  action  is  that 
an  influence  deeper  than  desire  was  at  work. 
Speaking  at  Worcester  in  1923,  when  he 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  he  said  : 
“  I  have  but  one  idea,  which  is  the  idea 
I  inherited,  and  it  is  the  idea  of  service — 
service  to  the  people  of  this  country.  .  .  . 
It  makes  very  little  difference  whether  a 
man  is  driving  a  tram-car,  or  sweeping  streets, 
or  being  a  Prime  Minister,  if  he  only  brings 
to  that  service  everything  that  is  in  him 
and  performs  it  for  the  sake  of  mankind.” 

Here  we  have  the  clue  to  the  so-called 
“  enigma  of  Mr.  Baldwin.”  It  lies  in  “  the 
idea  I  inherited.”  To  understand  Mr.  Baldwin 
we  need  do  little  more  than  study  his  ancestry. 


II 


HEREDITY  AND  MR.  BALDWIN 

The  most  interesting  side  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
ancestry  is  the  Scottish  side.  This  claim 
may  be  sustained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Baldwin  stands,  in  his  own  eyes  and 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  as  a  typical  English¬ 
man. 

After  the  Jacobite  turmoil  of  1745,  many 
Scottish  families  paid  the  price  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  Stuart  cause  by  exile.  Many 
of  them  settled  in  Northern  Ireland  ;  others 
went  across  the  Atlantic.  Among  the  exiles 
was  a  Macdonald  who  contemplated  flight 
to  Canada,  but  decided,  on  account  of  the 
ill-health  of  his  wife,  to  make  a  shorter 
voyage.  He  settled  in  Ballynamallard,  near 
Enniskillen. 

His  son,  James,  born  in  1761,  came  under 
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the  influence  of  John  Wesley,  who  wrote 
several  letters  to  him.  As  an  interesting 
sidelight  on  heredity,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Wesley’s  diary  was  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Frederic  William  Macdonald,  a  grandson  of 
James  Macdonald.  In  1784,  James  became 
a  Wesleyan  minister.  After  travelling  in 
Ireland  for  eleven  years,  he  came  to  England, 
where  he  remained.  He  was  an  accomplished 
linguist,  familiar  with  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Portuguese ; 
and  for  several  years  he  contributed  to  the 
“  Methodist  Magazine.”  His  letters  to  his 
sons,  James  and  George,  full  of  wisdom  and 
moral  aspiration,  were  published  by  the 
Rev.  Frederic  Macdonald. 

Such  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  of  Stanley  Baldwin.  In  one  of 
his  speeches  (at  Perth  in  1924),  Mr.  Baldwin 
added  a  few  characteristic  touches  to  the 
picture  of  his  ancestor.  “  My  great-grand¬ 
father  on  the  mother’s  side,”  he  said,  “  was 
the  son  of  one  of  many  men  who  had  to 
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leave  Scotland  after  the  ’45  for  private 
reasons.  Some  went  to  Canada  ;  my  particu¬ 
lar  lot  went  to  Tyrone.  The  man  to  whom 
I  allude — who  never,  I  suppose,  had  more 
than  £3  or  £4  a  week — taught  himself  six 
languages  and  educated  his  eldest  son  to 
take  a  scholarship  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  I  mention  that  as  something 
peculiarly  typical  of  the  race  from  which 
he  sprang — that  love  of  an  almost  divine 
individualism,  coupled  with  the  ambition  to 
get  learning,  not  for  the  sake  of  money,  but 
for  its  own  sake. 

"  In  the  next  generation,”  he  added,  “  the 
same  performance  was  repeated  by  the  gain¬ 
ing  of  a  scholarship  at  Oxford  by  the  son 
of  a  father  who  must  have  been  brought 
up  on  something  like  that  narrow  and  meagre 
income.  It  was  indeed  a  time  of  plain  living 
and  high  thinking.” 

The  son  to  whom  this  paragraph  refers 
was  George  Browne  Macdonald  who,  like 
his  father,  became  a  Wesleyan  minister. 
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His  migrations  under  the  circuit  system  took 
him  to  Birmingham,  Huddersfield,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  and  London.  Not  only  was  he 
a  preacher  of  great  earnestness ;  he  wrote 
a  series  of  pamphlets  on  Wesley anism  and 
also  on  teetotalism.  In  those  days  the 
temperance  movement  was  not  closely  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  churches,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  Mr. 
Macdonald  in  1841  :  “  An  Apology  for  the 
Disuse  of  Alcoholic  Drink.”  It  is  not  without 
significance  that,  in  a  published  sermon  on 
“  Christian  obligations  as  to  abstaining  from 
Intoxicating  Drinks,”  he  pleaded  with  tee¬ 
total  enthusiasts  to  “  guard  against  the 
temptation  of  self-righteousness.” 

James  Macdonald  had  married  a  Miss 
Anne  Browne,  born  in  Newry  but  of  Scottish 
origin.  George  Browne  Macdonald  intro¬ 
duced  a  Welsh  strain  into  the  family  by 
marrying  Hannah  Jones,  daughter  of  a  native 
of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  North  Wales.  Their 
family  of  two  sons  and  four  daughters  was 
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uncommonly  distinguished.  The  elder  son, 
Harry,  had  a  brilliant  career  at  Oxford  and 
went  into  business  in  America.  The  second 
son,  Frederic  William,  carried  on  the  Wesleyan 
tradition  and  became  President  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Conference  in  1899.  He  also  main¬ 
tained  the  literary  tradition  of  his  family 
by  acting  as  joint  editor  of  the  London 
Quarterly  Review  from  1871  to  1875,  and 
writing  two  autobiographies,  “  Reminiscences 
of  My  Early  Ministry,”  and  “As  a  Tale 
that  is  Told.”  The  latter,  dedicated  to  his 
sisters,  was  issued  in  1919.  Several  literary 
essays,  biographies  of  William  Morley  Pun- 
shon  and  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  and  discourses 
on  Latin  hymns  in  the  Wesleyan  hymn 
book,  were  also  written  by  him. 

In  his  autobiographical  writings,  Frederic 
dispels  the  suspicion  that  the  Macdonald 
household  had  any  of  the  less  lovely  charac¬ 
teristics  associated  in  the  minds  of  most  of 
us  with  the  Methodists  of  that  time.  The 
cold  winds  of  Nonconformity  were  tempered 
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by  the  genial  sunshine  of  humour  and  the 
humanities.  So  much  may  be  gauged  from 
the  fact  that  the  four  daughters  made 
brilliant  marriages,  three  of  them  at  least 
in  directions  not  associated  with  the  horse¬ 
hair  and  antimacassar  type  of  Wesleyanism. 

Very  few  families  can  boast  of  so  brilliant 
a  series  of  alliances  as  were  made  by  the 
daughters.  Alice,  the  eldest,  married  Lock- 
wood  Kipling ;  Rudyard  Kipling  is  their 
son.  Georgiana  married  (Sir)  Edward  Burne- 
Jones  ;  Agnes  married  (Sir)  Edward  Poynter, 
who  became  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  ; 
and  Louisa  married  Alfred  Baldwin.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  element  of  brilliance 
had  not  developed  when  these  marriages 
were  arranged.  In  her  volume  of  “  Mem¬ 
orials,”  Lady  Burne-Jones  says  that,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  neither  her  father  nor  her 
brother  had  “  any  idea  of  Edward’s  genius.” 
Prospects  were  not  discussed ;  no  questions 
were  asked  about  fortune  or  position ;  the  only 
concern  appears  to  have  been — character- 
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istically  enough — on  the  subject  of  character. 

The  persistence  of  the  literary  strain  in 
the  Macdonald  family  is  well  worth  noting. 
Lady  Burne-Jones’s  “  Memorials  ”  made  a 
charming  volume,  and  she  contributed  the 
letterpress  to  two  volumes  of  Sir  Edward’s 
drawings.  Mrs.  Baldwin  began  authorship 
at  the  age  of  seven,  having  then  dictated  a 
story  called,  “  The  History  of  the  Piebald 
Family.”  In  adult  life  she  wrote  three  novels 
(“  Where  Town  and  Country  Meet,”  “  Richard 
Dare,”  “  The  Story  of  a  Marriage  ”),  some 
short  stories,  and  also  “  Afterglow,”  a  volume 
of  poems. 

Rudyard  Kipling  is,  of  course,  the  brightest 
star  of  this  galaxy.  The  curious  may  trace, 
in  the  Recessional  and  other  poems,  the  moral 
outlook  he  inherited  from  his  Methodist 
forebears.  Even  in  his  stories,  Kipling  does 
not  always  conceal  the  high  ethical  purpose 
which  moved  him,  consciously  or  subcon¬ 
sciously.  He  is,  like  the  first  Methodist 
Macdonald,  a  missionary. 
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How  far,  and  in  what  manner,  similar 
elements  are  revealed  by  Stanley  Baldwin 
will  be  considered  later.  At  this  stage, 
however,  we  may  fitly  quote  his  own  remark 
about  the  Nonconformist  factors  in  his 
ancestry.  Addressing  the  Nonconformist 
Unionist  League  in  1924,  he  declared  that 
he  owed  a  great  deal,  both  in  his  private 
and  public  life,  to  his  Nonconformist  ancestry  : 

“  It  was  curiously  crossed  with  two 
strong  strains  which  worked  sometimes 
comfortably  and  sometimes  very  uncom¬ 
fortably  together.  I  owe  my  Quaker 
strain  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Quakers. 
One  of  my  ancestors  went  out  in  the 
reign  of  William  III  as  a  missionary  to 
the  American  colonies.  He  devoted  half 
a  century  to  missionary  life  there  and  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  ultimately  he 
died,  leaving  a  name  that  was  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  and  best  known  of 
the  Quaker  missionaries  in  those  colonies. 
Now,  that  Quaker  blood  is  peculiarly  per- 
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sistent,  and  I  attribute  to  that  a  certain 
obstinacy  I  find  existing  in  otherwise  one 
of  the  most  placable  dispositions  of  any 
man  I  ever  met.  I  find  sometimes  that 
when  I  conceive  a  matter  to  be  a  matter 
of  principle  I  would  rather  go  to  the  stake 
than  give  way.” 

This  passage  affords  a  valuable  clue  to 
more  than  one  incident  in  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
political  career.  The  Quaker  inheritance,  as 
distinct  from  the  Methodist,  was  derived 
from  the  father’s  side,  which  supplied  also 
the  English  strain.  A  century  and  a  half 
ago,  the  Baldwins  left  their  old  home  in 
Shropshire  and  went  to  seek  their  fortunes 
twenty  miles  away  in  Worcestershire,  at 
Stourport,  then  a  small  place.  There  was 
established,  on  a  very  modest  scale,  the 
ironfounding  business  which  was  destined 
to  grow  into  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in 
an  era  of  giant  combinations.  The  works 
were  placed  at  what  was  then  a  strategical 
point — the  junction  of  Brindley’s  canal  with 
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the  river  Severn.  Much  of  the  finished  material 
was  transported  on  barges  to  Bristol,  where 
it  was  shipped  to  America.  At  that  time 
land  transport  was  by  pack-mules. 

How  small  the  scale  of  operations  was  in 
those  initial  days  may  be  gathered  from  the 
account  which  Mr.  Baldwin  has  given  of  the 
financial  obstacles  which  the  founder  had 
to  surmount.  “  It  is  interesting  to  remember,” 
he  told  a  Worcester  audience  in  1923,  “  the 
connection,  which  has  lasted  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  between  my  family  and 
the  Old  Bank  in  Worcester.  It  was  from 
the  Old  Bank  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago  that  we  raised,  with  infinite  difficulty, 
£500.  It  was  the  Old  Bank  that  helped  to 
carry  us  through  the  crisis  in  the  twenties 
of  last  century.  .  .  .  Time  and  again  did 
they  stand  our  friends  in  days  when  we  were 
less  able  to  stand  on  our  own  feet  than  we 
are  now,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.” 

Under  Alfred  Baldwin,  who  was  born  in 
1841  and  died  in  1908,  the  business  developed 
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rapidly,  but  it  did  not  lose  its  intimate 
family  character.  The  employer  knew  all 
his  workpeople  by  name,  and  took  a  personal 
interest  not  only  in  their  industrial  welfare 
but  in  their  home  life.  Alfred  Baldwin  was 
a  model  employer,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  cordial  friendship 
of  those  who  worked  with  him.  He  was 
able  to  maintain,  throughout  a  long  period 
of  general  industrial  unrest,  an  unbroken 
record  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Among  the  external  factors  which  served 
to  influence  the  character  and  outlook  of 
Stanley  Baldwin,  none  was  more  important 
than  this.  When  he  became  Prime  Minister, 
the  industrial  problem  was  one  of  the  dom¬ 
inant  issues,  if  not  absolutely  the  dominant 
one.  It  formed  the  subject  of  many  of  his 
most  important  speeches,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  House ;  and  it  provided  the 
constant  topic  of  discussions  behind  the 
scenes.  All  that  Mr.  Baldwin  has  done 
towards  the  consummation  of  peace  in  indus- 
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try  has  been  shaped  and  coloured  by  his 
early  acquaintance  with  an  industrial 
mechanism  which  worked  smoothly  because 
it  was  humanely  operated. 

His  father  also  set  him  the  example  of 
service  in  a  wider  field  than  that  of  business. 
In  1892  Alfred  Baldwin  was  elected  Member 
of  Parliament  for  West  Worcestershire,  and 
he  held  the  seat  continuously  until  1908, 
when  his  son  succeeded  him.  West  Worcester¬ 
shire  (which  became  the  Bewdley  Division 
in  the  redistribution  of  seats  in  1918)  has 
thus  been  represented  by  a  Baldwin  con¬ 
tinuously  since  1892 — a  remarkable  tribute 
both  to  the  family  and  the  constituency. 

Alfred  Baldwin  therefore  afforded  a  typical 
case  of  a  successful  business  man  who  plays 
a  very  full  part  in  public  life.  Even  the 
most  brief  reference  to  his  character  would, 
however,  be  incomplete  without  a  word  on 
his  public  and  private  benefactions.  During 
the  South  African  War  he  maintained,  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  the  Friendly  Society 
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subscriptions  of  his  workmen  who  had  gone 
on  active  service.  (This  example  was  followed 
by  Stanley  Baldwin  during  the  Great  War.) 
The  village  church  at  Wilden  was  built  and 
endowed  by  him,  and  furnished  with  Burne- 
Jones  stained  glass  windows.  He  also  erected 
the  vicarage  and  the  school.  In  addition 
to  these  and  other  acts  of  generosity,  he  was 
an  unfailing  friend  to  the  needy  and  un¬ 
fortunate. 

Another  element  of  importance,  supplied 
perhaps  in  greater  degree  from  the  Baldwin 
than  the  Macdonald  side  of  the  family,  was 
the  love  of  the  country.  For  generations 
the  Baldwins  had  been  attached  to  the  soil 
of  England  ;  and  this  deep  instinctive  affinity 
was  strengthened  by  the  environment  of 
Stanley  Baldwin’s  early  life.  "  I  lived  as 
a  child,”  he  said,  “  in  the  heart  of  Worcester¬ 
shire,  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  last  of  the 
iron  forges  that  were  left  in  the  rural  districts 
of  England.”  Never,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  commercial  and  political  preoccupations, 
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did  he  lose  his  veneration  and  affection  for 
what  was  to  him,  by  heredity  and  early 
association,  the  true  England. 

This  short  study  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  ancestry 
reveals  two  important  features.  There  were 
many  elements  of  distinction  on  both  sides, 
and  there  are  several  very  definite  character¬ 
istics,  some  of  them  persistent  through  several 
generations. 

These  characteristics  may  be  set  out  thus  : 

A  strong  religious  and  moral  idealism, 
tempered  by  cheerfulness  and  a  sense 
of  humour. 

A  keen  appreciation  of  literature  and  the 
arts  in  general. 

A  capacity  for  business,  combined  with  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  workers. 

An  instinct  for  unselfish  public  service. 

A  close  attachment  to  English  country  life. 

All  these  qualities  Mr.  Baldwin  inherited. 
All  these  he  has  revealed,  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  clear  and  emphatic  way,  throughout 
his  career.  They  formed  the  enduring  basis 
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of  his  personality;  and  a  reference  to  one 
or  other  of  them  will  explain  all  the  diverse 
and  apparently  puzzling  actions  of  his  public 
life. 


Stanley  Baldwin  (aged  4)  with  his  Mother 
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YOUTH  AND  BUSINESS 

Shortly  after  he  became  Prime  Minister 
— in  1923 — Mr.  Baldwin  was,  according  to 
custom,  entertained  to  dinner  by  the  members 
of  the  Press  Gallery — that  body  of  scribes 
who  look  down  upon  our  representatives  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  affection  and  cynicism.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  Mr. 
Baldwin  said  a  word  “  in  praise  of  those 
who  sign  their  articles  as  by  ‘  An  Old  Friend 
of  the  Prime  Minister,’  or  by  people  who 
were  at  school  with  me  whom  I  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing.  They  attribute 
to  me  proficiency  in  arts  which  I  never 
learned,  and  ignorance  of  matters  of  which 
I  have  some  knowledge  ” 

This  smiling  rebuke,  although  character- 
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istic,  shows  a  little  less  than  usual  of  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  kindliness.  In  all  probability,  the 
“  Old  Friend  of  the  Prime  Minister,”  and 
his  putative  schoolfellows,  were  numbered 
among  his  hosts  of  that  evening.  When  a 
man  is  elevated  to  the  highest  position  under 
the  Crown,  there  is  an  immediate  demand 
for  intimate  details  of  his  life  from  the 
earliest  years.  And  when  that  man  has 
studiously  kept  out  of  the  limelight,  and 
failed  to  provide  himself  with  a  Boswell 
at  any  stage  in  his  career  from  the  nursery 
to  the  Cabinet,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
journalist,  in  the  performance  of  a  primary 
duty,  to  exercise  his  constructive  imagination 
upon  the  few  available  fragments  of  fact — 
and,  at  a  pinch,  to  produce  the  facts  them¬ 
selves. 

It  is  to  this  spirit  of  creative  biography 
that  we  owe  the  romantic  atmosphere  which 
suffuses  most  accounts  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
youth.  The  orthodox  scribe  is  convinced 
that  a  man  who  has  achieved  greatness 
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must  have  given  some  early  hints  of  the 
destiny  which  awaited  him.  So  we  are  given 
pretty  pictures  of  a  six-year- old  boy  who  went 
down  to  the  kitchen  and  climbed  on  a  high- 
backed  chair  to  make  speeches  to  the  cook. 
Tucking  his  little  fingers  into  the  lapels  of 
his  little  coat,  he  said,  “  This  is  how  I  should 
talk  if  I  were  Prime  Minister.”  Then  he 
would  add,  “  Or,  maybe,  I  will  be  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  I’ll  be  one  or  other  of  them.” 
After  which  prophetic  announcement  he  would 
jump  off  the  chair  and  receive  his  reward 
in  the  form  of  a  cake  or  a  jam  tart,  “  hot 
from  the  oven.” 

However  much — or  little — truth  resides  in 
such  affecting  pictures  of  the  foreshadowing 
of  genius,  we  owe  to  Mr.  Baldwin  himself 
an  account  of  how  greatness  was,  at  an  even 
earlier  stage,  thrust  upon  him.  Recently 
he  told  an  audience  at  Bewdley,  his  birth¬ 
place,  that  “  on  the  day  I  was  born,  our 
cook,  who  was  a  Bewdley  woman,  wrapped 
me  up  in  a  blanket  and,  to  ensure  that 
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I  should  rise  in  life,  she  did  the  proper  thing 
— she  carried  me  up  some  stairs.  But  she 
wanted  my  rise  in  life  to  be  a  considerable 
one,  so  she  tramped  up  to  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  when  she  got  there  she  put  a 
chair  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  attic  rooms, 
and  got  on  it  with  me  in  her  arms,  and 
then  held  me  up.” 

We  may  take  it  for  granted,  in  the  case 
of  the  only  son  of  a  man  who  had  risen  to 
eminence  in  the  business  world  and  in  public 
service,  that  much  was  expected,  and  much 
hoped.  We  may  also  take  if  for  granted 
that  those  who  knew  him  intimately  from 
at  least  his  early  manhood  had  confidence 
in  his  success  when  he  gave  up  business  for 
politics.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that, 
neither  at  Harrow  nor  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  did  he  give  any  clear  indication 
of  the  heights  he  was  destined  to  reach. 
His  career  was,  to  use  a  phrase  which  has 
been  applied  to  his  character  itself,  “  abnor¬ 
mally  normal.” 
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One  of  his  Harrow  schoolfellows,  it  is 
alleged,  heard  a  form  master  address  Stanley 
Baldwin  thus  :  “You  will  never  do  anything 
wrong,  you  haven’t  brains  enough ;  but 
you  will  never  do  anything  big  either.” 
This  story,  however,  is  purely  imaginative, 
as  his  school  reports  spoke  in  flattering 
terms  of  his  “  brains.” 

The  fugitive  glimpses  we  get  of  him  at 
Cambridge  are  of  much  the  same  quality. 
He  achieved  no  academic  distinction  ;  nor 
did  he,  to  all  appearances,  seek  it.  Only 
two  prophetic  touches  appear  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  reminiscences,  but  neither  has  any 
foundation  in  fact.  One  is  that  he  was 
detected  smoking  in  cap  and  gown,  duly 
fined,  but  continued  to  smoke — thus  declaring 
his  firm  allegiance  to  an  article  which  the 
caricaturist,  failing  to  discover  any  salient 
feature  in  the  Baldwin  countenance,  apart, 
possibly,  from  the  nose,  has  gratefully  adopted 
as  a  mark  of  identification. 

Another  is  that  his  first  speech  at  the 
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University  Debating  Society  was  on  the 
subject  of  industrial  unrest,  and  expressed 
great  sympathy  with  the  workers.  This  was 
not  the  case,  but  the  legend  probably  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  “  peace  in  industry  ” 
note  was  struck  in  his  maiden  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  many  of  the 
most  important  of  his  later  speeches.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  either  his  maiden  or  any 
other  oration  at  Cambridge  inspired  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  audience  with  the  conviction  that 
a  great  political  future  awaited  the  speaker. 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Baldwin  completed, 
in  the  usual  way,  the  usual  course  of  education 
for  the  inheritor  of  a  great  modem  business. 
He  entered  that  business  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  as  a  partner  with  his  father ; 
and  for  twenty  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
its  development.  He  has  spoken  of  “  twenty 
years  of  daily  business  from  early  mom 
till  late  at  night  ”  ;  he  has  described  himself 
as  “a  fun-timer,”  and  as  having  been 
“  through  the  mill.” 
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This  is  an  accurate  summary,  in  an  out¬ 
ward  sense,  of  his  business  life.  It  is  accurate 
to  the  same  extent  as  his  summary  of  the 
process  of  education  :  “I  worked  fairly  well 
at  school ;  I  did  nothing  at  the  University.” 
But  in  both  cases  the  inner  factors  were 
immeasurably  more  important  than  the 
external  ones.  On  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  addressing  the  Nonconformist  Unionist 
League,  and  probably  felt  the  influence  of 
his  surroundings,  he  confessed  that  he  felt 
ashamed  to  think  how  he,  with  the  chances 
he  had  in  youth,  wasted  so  much  time  when 
he  was  at  the  University,  and  failed  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  had  gone  before 
him  with  far  fewer  advantages.  There  is, 
however,  ample  proof  from  an  equally 
authentic  source  that  his  mind,  from  boyhood 
upwards,  was  continuously  active  and  was 
storing  up  countless  impressions  of  the 
highest  value,  both  within  and  beyond 
the  range  of  the  school  and  University 
curriculum. 
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“  A  poet,”  he  once  told  an  audience  of 
scholars,  "  is  none  the  worse  for  being  a 
compulsory  subject.  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  knew,  like  many  other  boys,  the  Odes  of 
Horace  backwards  and  forwards  by  heart ; 
and,  though  they  may  not  have  meant  a 
great  deal  to  me  in  my  school  days,  when 
I  came  to  manhood  and  had  my  work  to 
do  in  the  world,  they  knocked  at  the  door 
of  my  heart  at  the  most  unexpected  times 
and  in  the  most  unexpected  places.” 

Some  emphasis  is  given  to  this  passage 
by  the  confession  that,  as  a  boy,  he  was 
“  the  slave  of  fine  language  and  beautiful 
expressions.”  This  subjection  was,  however, 
greatly  chastened  by  his  growing  suspicion 
of  rhetoric — a  matter  on  which  more  will 
be  said  later.  The  most  specific  evidence  of 
how  Mr.  Baldwin  really  educated  himself 
was  given  in  an  address  to  the  students  of 
Birkbeck  College,  London  :  "  I  think  I  am 
a  fair  example  of  the  evening  student  myself. 
Many  people  tried  to  educate  me,  but  the 
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reaction  was  not  always  successful.  A  great 
part  of  my  education  took  place  after  I  went 
into  business  ;  in  the  evenings,  on  railway 
journeys,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  I  think  that 
education  did  me  more  good  than  any  I  had 
previously  received. 

“  For  many  years,”  he  added,  “  when 
I  was  working  all  day,  I  would  read  nearly 
every  evening  and  on  all  my  journeys,  which 
were  frequent.  ...  If  I  find  a  human  face 
light  up  at  some  quotation  which  ought  to 
be  known  by  everyone,  that  man,  be  he 
duke  or  dustman,  is  my  brother.” 

Even  in  connection  with  business  he  found 
the  informal  avenues  of  learning  most  valu¬ 
able.  “  I  am,”  he  has  said,  ”  a  great  believer 
in  hereditary  business  experience.  The  only 
knowledge  an  Englishman  usefully  acquires 
is  what  he  absorbs  unconsciously.”  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  half-serious,  half-humorous 
deprecation  of  academic  training  is  expressed 
in  a  remark  that  “  the  English  schoolboy, 
for  his  eternal  salvation,  is  impervious  to 
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the  receipt  of  learning,  and  by  that  means 
preserves  his  mental  faculties  into  middle 
life  and  old  age  better  than  he  otherwise 
would.  I  attribute  such  faculties  as  I  have 
to  the  fact  that  I  did  not  overstrain  them  in 
youth.” 

It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  take 
these  observations  literally  and  draw  the 
conclusion  either  that  Mr.  Baldwin  was  a 
lukewarm  scholar,  or  that  he  attaches  little 
importance  to  systematic  educational  method. 
Again  and  again  he  has  spoken  of  the  im¬ 
mense  value  of  the  work  of  the  teacher ; 
and  his  playful  references  to  an  undistinguished 
career  at  school  and  the  University  need  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  he  had  a  keen  intellectual 
curiosity  and  ranged  far  and  wide  to  satisfy 
it.  His  attitude  towards  education  is  that  of 
many  educationists  :  formal  training  gives 
a  man  the  mental  tools  and  a  certain  skill 
in  using  them,  which  he  must,  to  do  any 
good  in  the  world,  use  in  his  own  way. 
In  Gibbon’s  phrase,  “  Every  man  who  rises 
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above  the  common  level  has  received  two 
educations :  the  first  from  his  teachers ; 
the  second,  more  personal  and  more  important, 
from  himself.” 

The  following  passage  from  Henry  Sidg- 
wick,  quoted  by  Mr.  Baldwin  in  an  address 
to  teachers  in  1925,  probably  sums  up  his 
views  both  fully  and  accurately  : 

“  It  is  the  love  of  knowledge,  the  ardour 
of  scientific  curiosity,  driving  us  contin¬ 
ually  to  absorb  new  facts  and  ideas,  to 
make  them  our  own,  and  fit  them  into  the 
living  and  growing  system  of  our  thought, 
and  the  trained  faculty  of  doing  this,  the 
alert  and  supple  intelligence  exercised  and 
continually  developed  in  doing  this — it  is 
in  these  that  culture  essentially  lies.  But 
how  to  acquire  this  habit  of  mind,  and  to 
acquire  along  with  it  the  refinement  of 
sensibility,  the  trained  and  developed  taste 
for  all  manifestations  of  beauty  which  no 
less  belongs  to  culture — this  is  the  practical 
problem  for  all  who  pursue  this  ideal 
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good  ;  and  in  a  special  manner  and  degree 
for  academic  students.” 

In  one  of  his  rare  references  to  his  younger 
days,  Mr.  Baldwin  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
another  important  centre  of  influence.  He 
used  to  spend  many  hours  in  the  studio  of 
his  uncles,  Sir  Edward  Poynter  and  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones.  There  he  learned  “  all 
unconsciously,  the  value  of  work.”  “  Poynter 
and  the  others,”  he  said,  “  were  men  who 
worked  at  what  they  loved.  If  they  went 
for  holidays,  they  painted  all  the  time 
because  they  liked  it ;  that  is  the  secret  of 
good  work,  and  incidentally  of  happiness.” 

Another  useful  lesson  which  came  from 
the  same  non-academic  source  was  the  value 
of  “  a  complete  indifference  to  all  criticism, 
except  that  which  combined  the  two  essential 
gifts  of  sincerity  and  truth.”  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
political  career  proves  how  well  that  lesson 
was  acquired.  On  many  occasions,  when  his 
supporters  were  fretting  under  violent  and 
unscrupulous  attacks,  he  maintained  a  serene 
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indifference  and  went  about  his  work  as  if 
cantankerous  critics  did  not  exist.  This 
indifference  must,  indeed,  have  been  more 
than  an  acquired  character.  It  is  really 
part  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  essential  nature,  which 
attaches  much  more  importance  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  duty  than  to  the  comments 
of  the  world  upon  the  performance. 

Perhaps  this  innate  tendency  was  en¬ 
couraged  and  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Baldwin  spent  nearly  twenty  years  in 
active  business  before  he  attempted  to  get 
into  Parliament.  His  work  during  that 
period  lay  chiefly  in  the  factories  of  Baldwins, 
Limited  ;  and  he  acted  also  as  director  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  and  of  the 
Metropolitan  Bank  until  it  was  absorbed  in 
the  Midland  Bank.  His  recreations  were 
those  of  a  country  squire  who  added  to  a 
taste  for  farming  a  love  of  books  and  of 
those  long  meditative  walks  which  have 
provided  the  chief  relaxation  of  so  many 
book-lovers  While  he  knew  most  of  the 
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men  who  worked  with  him,  and  while  he 
played  his  full  part  as  an  industrial  leader, 
he  was  practically  unknown  outside  those 
restricted  worlds.  Such  public  service  as  he 
rendered  was  confined  to  the  Worcestershire 
County  Council,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
for  nine  years.  When,  in  1923,  he  received 
the  freedom  of  Worcester,  he  mentioned,  in 
his  whimsical  way,  that  his  first  speech  on 
the  Council  was  on  the  subject  of  sewage  : 
"  My  efforts  were  responsible  for  delaying 
the  creation  of  a  proper  sewage  scheme  in 
Stourport  for  nine  months — a  thoroughly 
reactionary  proceeding.” 

These  years  on  the  County  Council  should, 
however,  be  regarded  as  a  very  useful 
apprenticeship  to  Parliamentary  work,  just 
as  Joseph  Chamberlain’s  success  in  municipal 
life  was  the  prelude  to  his  brilliant  services 
to  the  Imperial  cause.  In  1906,  the  year  of 
the  Liberal  triumph,  Mr.  Baldwin  contested 
Kidderminster,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Two 
years  later  he  succeeded  his  father  as  member 
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for  West  Worcestershire,  a  constituency  which 
became  the  Bewdley  Division  in  the  1918 
redistribution  of  seats.  Alfred  Baldwin  had 
held  this  seat  continuously  since  1892,  and 
Stanley  Baldwin  has  held  it  since.  Until 
1921,  when  Mr.  Baldwin  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
Coalition  Government,  the  seat  was  un¬ 
contested  save  in  the  1910  election,  when 
a  Liberal  was  beaten  by  a  majority  of  4,248; 
At  the  by-election  in  1921,  a  Labour  candidate 
succeeded  in  obtaining  1,680  votes  against 
14,537.  In  I922>  the  Conservative  figure 
was  11,192,  and  the  Liberal  figure  5,748  ; 
in  1923,  the  corresponding  figures  were 
12,395  and  6,026.  At  the  1924  general  election 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  returned  unopposed 
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FIRST  YEARS  IN  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  early  years  in  the  House  of 
Commons  present  an  interesting  contrast. 
Shortly  after  his  election,  he  delivered  a 
maiden  speech  which  foreshadowed,  both  in 
matter  and  in  manner,  many  important 
speeches  of  his  Cabinet  days  ;  but  during 
several  succeeding  years  his  contributions 
to  debate  were  only  occasional. 

Many  explanations  may  be  given  for  this 
reticence  on  the  part  of  a  Member  who  was 
destined  to  become  Prime  Minister.  One  is 
that  his  business  duties,  from  which  he  did 
not  retire  until  he  joined  the  Government  in 
1917,  absorbed  much  of  his  time.  Another, 
and  much  more  probable  one,  is  that  he  never 
sought  to  speak  unless  the  subject  was  one 
upon  which  he  had  special  first-hand  know- 
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ledge.  A  third,  which  has  a  definite  validity, 
is  that,  even  in  those  days,  the  ways  of  the 
back-bencher  who  tried  to  catch  the  Speaker’s 
eye  were  hard. 

While,  however,  these  years  were  passed 
in  obscurity,  they  were  far  from  being  wasted. 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  acquiring,  on  the  benches 
and  still  more  in  the  smoking-room,  that 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  House  of 
Commons  mind  which  has  been  invaluable 
to  him  since  he  became  leader  of  the  Conser¬ 
vative  Party. 

The  House  has  an  existence  and  a  mentality 
of  its  own  which  cannot  be  appreciated  by 
anybody  who  has  not  formed  part  of  it  and 
who,  in  particular,  does  not  bring  a  sense  of 
humour  and  a  keen  friendly  insight  to 
brighten  his  human  relationships  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  Members.  To  this 
understanding,  more  than  to  any  other 
qualities,  Mr.  Baldwin  owes  his  success  as 
a  leader.  While  some  of  his  predecessors 
have  dominated  the  House  by  the  brilliance 
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of  oratory  or  by  the  indefinable  influence  of 
a  “  magnetic  ”  personality,  he  has  achieved 
his  ascendancy  by  a  sympathetic  process 
begun,  without  forethought  or  intention, 
when  he  was  merely  a  back-bencher  among 
back-benchers. 

After  he  became  Prime  Minister,  the  habit 
of  close  association  with  the  daily  life  of  the 
House  remained.  Assiduous  in  attending 
debates,  he  listened  with  unwearying  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  speeches,  often  wearisome  and 
irrelevant,  made  from  both  sides,  and  inter¬ 
vened  only  when  the  situation  warranted 
a  decisive  utterance  from  the  Prime  Minister. 

His  maiden  speech  was  delivered  on  the 
Miners’  Eight-Hours  Day  Bill,  introduced 
by  the  Liberals  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Miners’  Federation.  This  speech  is  worthy 
of  reproduction  in  full,  not  only  because  it 
deals  with  a  subject  which  produced  a  critical 
issue  in  the  years  1925  and  1926,  but  also 
because  it  contains  several  characteristic 
touches.  The  Hansard  report  runs  as  follows  : 
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Mr.  Baldwin  (Worcestershire,  Bewdley) 
said  he  was  very  grateful  for  the  chance 
of  saying  a  few  words  on  this  most  import¬ 
ant  Bill  and  of  speaking  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  class  which  he  and  his  family 
had  represented  for  four  or  five  generations. 
They  belonged  to  a  class  which  to-day  was 
thought  little  of,  though  it  had  played 
some  part  in  the  State — the  class  once 
called  masters,  then  employers  of  labour, 
and  now  capitalists,  and,  in  the  stress  of 
elections,  capitalists  with  an  epithet  in 
front  of  it.  It  had  been  of  some  interest 
to  him  in  listening  to  the  debate  to  find 
how  the  miners’  union  was  going  to  lead 
the  Government  on  a  line  where  he  least 
expected  to  see  them.  He  fought  the  last 
general  election  as  a  tariff  reformer  and 
was  beaten,  and  one  of  the  things  that 
beat  him  was  the  cry  from  one  end  of  the 
constituency  to  the  other  that  the  country 
should  take  care  of  the  consumer  and  the 
producer  would  take  care  of  himself.  Now 
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the  miners’  representatives  came  before 
them  to-night  and  said  :  “  Take  care  of  the 
producer,  and  let  the  consumer  go  to  the 
textbooks  of  political  economy.”  He 
noticed  also  that  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  were  not  particularly  anxious 
to  endorse  the  lead  given  to  them  by  hon. 
Members  below  the  gangway. 

It  might  be  invidious  of  him  to  specify, 
but  he  thought  the  strongest  speeches 
which  had  been  delivered  against  the  Bill 
that  night  had  come  from  Gentlemen 
sitting  behind  the  mover  of  the  Bill.  It 
might  seem  hardly  necessary  for  hon. 
Members  on  the  Opposition  side  to  rise 
and  oppose  the  Bill  when  they  had  had 
such  admirable  diatribes  against  it  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Gloucester.  He  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  hon.  Member  for  Gloucester 
after  his  excellent  speech  proposed  to  vote 
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for  the  Bill.  Doubtless  when  he  had  been 
a  Member  as  long  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Gloucester  he  would  understand  that  and 
many  other  things  likewise. 

There  was  one  point  that  no  words 
could  alter,  and  he  thought  the  eloquent 
words  of  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Glamorganshire  had  really  only  tended 
to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  House. 
It  was  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
to  say  that  the  coalowners  had  made  large 
profits,  and  to  instance  one  or  two  of  the 
most  successfully  managed  and  long-estab¬ 
lished  concerns  in  South  Wales.  It  would 
be  as  fair  if  he  were  to  say  in  his  capacity 
as  an  employer  of  labour  to  the  leader  of 
a  trade  union  that  he  should  speed  up  all 
his  men  to  the  level  of  the  best  men  working 
in  the  trade.  He  would  say  that  that  was 
a  ridiculous  thing  to  ask  as  the  men  must 
work  according  to  the  average  strength. 
In  the  same  way  they  could  not  gauge 
the  average  condition  of  the  mining  industry 
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by  taking  one  or  two  collieries.  They  had 
to  look  and  see  how  the  rank  and  file  were 
managed,  taking  good  years  and  bad  years 
in  turn. 

There  had  been  one  point  which  had 
been  emphasized  from  the  beginning  and 
which  had  always  impressed  him.  He  would 
like  to  say,  if  it  were  not  egotistical,  that 
in  speaking  of  any  question  where  capital 
and  labour  were  involved,  the  personal 
equation  must  be  considered.  He  might 
mention,  not  as  of  any  interest  to  the 
House,  but  merely  as  showing  what  the 
House  might  expect  from  him  in  the  way 
of  fair  debate,  that  although  his  family 
had  been  engaged  for  130  years  in  trade, 
the  disputes  they  had  had  with  their  men 
could  be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  He  himself  had  been  in  active 
business  for  twenty  years,  and  had  never 
had  the  shadow  of  a  dispute  with  any  of 
his  own  men,  and  they  had  given  their  men 
in  the  sheet-rolling  trade  an  eight-hour 
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day  long  before  the  question  excited  any 
interest  in  the  House  or  the  country. 
Therefore,  when  he  spoke  against  the  Bill 
he  might  be  acquitted  of  speaking  as  a 
man  who  was  constitutionally  against  the 
interests  of  working  men.  He  claimed  to 
speak  as  honestly  against  the  Bill  as  he 
believed  they  supported  it. 

He  could  not  himself  see  a  way  out  of 
the  following  dilemma,  if  the  Bill  became 
law.  He  might  be  wrong,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  production  of  the  pits 
was  bound  to  be  lessened ;  and  if  the 
production  was  lessened,  unless  the  men 
get  a  rise  in  wages  he  could  not  see  how 
they  were  going  to  be  any  better  off.  If 
the  men  got  a  rise  in  wages  the  price  of 
coal  must  go  up,  and  he  could  not  see  how 
the  consumer  was  going  to  get  any  benefit. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wages  did  not 
rise,  the  men  would  have  to  do  more  work 
to  get  the  same  money  as  they  did  now. 
He  fully  acknowledged  that  in  some  districts 
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in  England  it  would  be  impossible  and 
undesirable  to  try  and  speed  up  the  work 
of  the  men  in  the  pits.  He  knew  that 
that  would  be  impossible  in  the  Stafford¬ 
shire  district,  and  in  the  South  Wales 
district  of  which  he  knew  something. 

He  did  not  think,  for  a  moment,  that 
the  men  were  going  to  sacrifice  the  short 
days  or  the  days  which  they  took  off  to 
level  up  an  equal  amount  of  work  they 
must  do  during  the  entire  week.  If  hon. 
Members  put  themselves  in  the  position 
of  colliers  they  would  realize  what  their 
life  meant.  Any  man  who  had  to  work  in 
an  office  would  rather  work  for  nine  hours 
a  day  with  the  chance  of  getting  off  for 
the  day  now  and  then,  or  a  short  day, 
than  be  compulsorily  levelled  down  to 
work  eight  hours  every  day  in  the  week. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  many  men  who  were 
following  the  leaders  of  the  union  in  South 
Wales  did  not  realize  what  it  would  mean 
to  them  if  they  had  to  sacrifice  their  short 
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day  and  their  off-days  and  fill  up  the  time 
through  the  week. 

He  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
employers  of  labour  in  the  coal  trade,  if 
the  Bill  became  law,  would  do  everything 
loyally  and  honestly  in  conjunction  with 
the  unions  to  make  the  Bill  work  as  satis¬ 
factorily  as  possible.  But  he  very  much 
dreaded  the  immediate  results.  His  own 
feeling  was  that  the  demand  for  higher 
wages  was  almost  certain  to  follow  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  into  law.  That  demand 
would  come  upon  them  in  a  time  of  falling 
trade,  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  the 
first  result  of  the  Act  would  be  to  plunge  the 
coal  trade  into  a  very  serious  state  of  strife. 

Looking  beyond  that,  he  felt  very  little 
doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  the  trade  as 
a  whole  would  benefit,  provided  only  that 
the  price  of  coal  would  not  be  raised  so  as 
to  diminish  the  demand  for  the  products 
of  the  pit.  If  the  price  was  not  too  much 
raised  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  coal- 
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owners  and  the  miners  would  not  suffer, 
whatever  the  general  trade  of  the  country 
would  do. 

There  was  one  clause  in  the  Bill  that 
opened,  he  believed,  the  way  to  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  He  meant  Clause  4,  which 
allowed  the  Government  to  interfere  in 
cases  of  great  economic  disturbance.  It 
seemed  to  him  a  curious  thing  that  the 
party  in  the  country  which  professed  to 
oppose  all  interference  with  commerce  so 
far  as  they  safely  could,  should  put  such 
a  clause  in  the  Bill  which  would  enable  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  any  time  considerably 
to  increase  the  earning  powers  of  any 
colliery  he  might  think  fit  to  grant  facilities 
to.  That  was  too  much  power  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  any  Government  or  any 
individual  member  of  a  Government. 

As  to  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  he  did 
not  mean  with  regard  to  the  godparents 
whose  names  were  on  the  back  of  the  Bill, 
but  the  real  parents,  the  Miners'  Federation, 
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he  realized  as  fully  as  any  man  in  the  House 
what  the  Miners’  Federation  had  done  for 
the  miners  and  for  the  coal  trade  of  the 
country  throughout  the  greater  part  of  two 
generations.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  the  position  of 
the  colliers  was  that  of  slaves,  and  there 
was  equally  no  doubt  that  owing  partly  to 
the  action  of  the  unions  and  partly  to  a 
better-instructed  public  opinion,  the  position 
of  the  miners  now  compared  favourably 
with  that  of  any  section  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Miners’  Federation  itself  was  the  strongest 
in  the  Kingdom,  and  the  men  they  sent 
to  represent  them  were  amongst  the  ablest 
Members  in  the  House  ;  and  from  his  own 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  members 
of  the  union  they  had  always  been  able  to 
carry  out  their  business  with  them  swiftly, 
without  difficulty,  and  with  satisfaction 
to  both  parties.  But  he  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  Miners’  Federation,  in  the 
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action  they  had.  taken  in  pushing  this 
measure  on  the  Government,  were  running 
no  little  risk  of  sacrificing  to  some  extent 
the  position  they  had  with  large  numbers 
of  the  people  of  the  country,  who  were  not 
directly  interested  in  business  or  in  their 
unions. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  a  great  many  men 
whose  entire  sympathies  were  with  trade 
unionists  in  the  past  would  look  at  it  in 
this  way.  They  would  say  that  the  miners 
were  pushing  this  measure  without  any 
consideration  for  the  interest  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  but  only  in  the  interest  of  their 
own  unions,  and  they  might  feel  that  they 
were  benefiting  the  members  of  a  rich  and 
prosperous  union  at  the  expense  of  other 
people  less  fortunately  circumstanced. 
(Ironical  “  Hear,  hear !  ”  from  hon. 
Members  on  the  Labour  Benches.)  He  did 
not  expect  for  one  moment  hon.  Members 
to  agree  with  him  ;  but  he  did  not  say  it 
to  gain  a  cheer  from  his  friends  around  him, 
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but  because  he  believed  it  most  earnestly. 
He  believed  that  they  were  helping  to 
deepen  the  opinion  that  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  were  rapidly  alienating  the  support 
of  the  middle  and  lower  middle  classes  who 
helped  to  put  them  in  power  three  years 
ago,  and  he  believed  that  that  very  work 
was  being  rapidly  aided  by  the  line  the 
miners’  union  was  taking  in  forcing  a  Bill 
of  this  kind  on  the  Government  and  on 
the  House.  He  might  be  entirely  wrong, 
but  that  was  his  belief,  and  he  would  not 
be  acting  honestly  to  the  House  if  he  did 
not  give  expression  to  it. 

In  the  short  time  he  had  been  in  the 
House  he  had  been  very  much  struck  with 
what  had  been  called  in  all  quarters  the 
experimental  nature  of  the  legislation  passed. 
The  Territorial  Army  was  an  experiment. 
They  had  been  told  by  members  of  the 
Government  that  the  Old-Age  Pensions  Bill 
was  an  experiment.  He  supposed  that  the 
mere  fact  that  it  was  an  incomplete  Bill 
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was  the  justification  for  their  granting  to  it 
an  incomplete  discussion.  But  here  they 
had  the  most  experimental  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  they  had  yet  had.  It  was  an  experi¬ 
ment  not  only  with  a  great  trade,  but 
indirectly  with  every  trade  in  the  country, 
and  it  was  noteworthy  that  while  it  had 
only  half-hearted  support  from  the  Treasury 
Bench  it  had  had  no  support  from  hon. 
Members  behind  it.  It  had  had  unanimous 
support  from  hon.  Members  below  the 
gangway,  and  as  unanimous  a  condemnation 
from  the  Opposition  Benches.  He  could 
not  see  any  other  course  than  to  record  his 
vote  against  this  Bill. 

The  outstanding  features  in  this  speech  are 
the  emphasis  on  the  human  factor  in  industry, 
and  on  the  importance  of  putting  the  interest 
of  the  commonwealth  before  that  of  any 
section.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  held  consistently  to 
these  principles.  They  are  implicit,  if  not 
explicit,  in  every  speech  made  on  industrial 
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questions  and  in  every  measure  of  industrial 
policy.  His  action,  during  the  year  1925,  in 
connection  with  the  trade  union  political  levy 
and  the  demands  of  the  miners,  was  in  complete 
harmony  with  his  maiden  speech  of  1908. 

Equally  typical  is  the  fact  that  he  took 
this  action  in  the  face  of  opposition  by  no 
means  confined  to  other  sides  of  the  House. 

The  speech  also  contains  one  or  two  touches 
of  the  quiet  good-humoured  irony  which 
Mr.  Baldwin  has  used  from  time  to  time  with 
excellent  effect.  His  remark  that  “  he  was 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  understand 
how  the  hon.  Member  for  Gloucester,  after 
his  excellent  speech,  proposed  to  vote  for  the 
Bill,”  is  a  part  of  a  series  of  “  Baldwinisms  ” 
which  show  how  effectively  humour  can  barb 
a  deadly  criticism.  Another  was  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  “  he  supposed  that  the  mere  fact 
that  it  was  an  incomplete  Bill  was  the 
justification  for  their  granting  to  it  an  in¬ 
complete  discussion.” 
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His  next  speech  was  delivered  on  the 
17th  March,  1909,  when  he  moved  a  resolution 
“  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  feeling 
of  insecurity,  due  to  the  policy  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  to  the  unfair  competition  of 
foreign  producers  in  British  markets,  and 
to  the  high  tariffs  of  foreign  countries,  has 
caused  capital  to  be  employed  abroad  which 
might  have  been  used  at  home  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  wage-earning  population  of 
the  country.” 

The  main  point  made  in  this  speech  was 
that  investment  abroad  was  a  good  thing  if 
the  capital  exported  was  a  surplus,  not  if  it 
should  have  gone  to  support  our  own  industries. 
He  also  emphasized  the  fact  that  “  there  is 
no  capital  in  the  country  which  does  not  arise 
year  by  year  from  the  multitudinous  small 
savings  of  innumerable  people  of  all  classes.” 
Consequently,  if  they  were  not  encouraged  to 
invest,  it  would  be  bad  for  the  industries  of 
the  country  ;  and  every  effort  to  raise  the 
position  of  the  working  classes  would  come  to 
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nothing  unless  industries  had  an  environment 
of  security. 

In  the  course  of  this  speech,  Mr.  Baldwin 
twitted  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  the  change 
which  had  come  over  him  when  he  went  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Exchequer : 
"  Whereas  we  had  a  strong  man  at  the  Board 
of  Trade,  who  knew  what  he  said  and  said 
it,  at  the  Exchequer  he  is  a  mere  shadow  of 
his  former  self,  wandering  in  a  sort  of  Celtic 
twilight  among  figures.” 

During  1911  Mr.  Baldwin  made  several 
short  contributions  to  the  discussion  on 
Unemployment  Insurance,  under  Part  II  of 
the  National  Insurance  Bill.  In  the  course  of 
one  of  them,  which  concerned  a  rather  involved 
clause  relating  to  agricultural  workers,  he  said 
ironically,  “  I  speak  with  some  diffidence,  for 
I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  seldom  understand 
these  clauses  until  they  have  been  explained.” 

In  the  following  year  he  took  part  in  a 
lively  debate  raised  by  the  Port  of  London 
strike.  The  issue  concerned  the  protection 
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of  workmen  during  a  strike,  and  had  arisen 
through  some  remarks  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
Mr.  McKenna,  which  conveyed  the  suggestion 
that  the  moment  an  industrial  dispute  breaks 
out  the  picket  is  above  the  law.  Mr.  Baldwin 
strongly  deprecated  the  continual  interference 
of  the  Government  in  trade  disputes.  By  that 
interference,  he  averred,  the  Government  had 
created  a  widespread  impression  that  a  trade 
dispute  had  only  to  start  to  bring  in  the 
Government  to  help  everybody,  masters  and 
men  alike,  out  of  their  difficulties.  This 
prospect  of  immediate  Government  inter¬ 
vention  had  encouraged  the  men  to  strike 
without  making  any  adequate  provision  for 
maintaining  the  strikers. 

Following  up  this  argument,  Mr.  Baldwin 
made  a  statement  which  is  worthy  of  study 
in  the  light  of  later  years  : 

“To  my  mind,  on  the  scale  on  which 
they  take  place  to-day,  there  can  be  no 
greater  tragedy  to  a  country  than  a  big 
lock-out  or  a  big  strike.  If  I  may  make  one 
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personal  remark,  I  am  proud  to  think  that, 
during  the  twenty  years  I  have  been 
directly  responsible  for  the  management  of 
a  large  number  of  men,  there  has  never  been 
any  question  of  a  lock-out  or  strike.  I  can 
hardly  imagine,  myself,  any  circumstances 
under  which  I  would  be  a  party  to  a  lock¬ 
out  on  a  large  scale.  There  is  a  spirit  in 
these  modern  strikes  which  I  fear  may  not 
be  helped  by  what  the  Home  Secretary 
said,  a  spirit  of  less  responsibility.  It  is  a 
spirit  that,  if  carried  on,  must  make  more 
difficult  the  attainment  of  that  mutual  and 
collective  bargaining  on  which  trade  unions 
for  so  many  years,  and  rightly,  from  their 
point  of  view,  have  insisted,  and  to  which 
I  was  going  to  say  the  majority  of  the 
employers  of  this  country  were  coming  to 
agree  and  to  work  with  in  harmony. 

“  The  great  tragedy  of  these  general 
strikes  is,  that  when  so  many  of  the  men’s 
leaders  think  to  promote  the  interest  and 
the  welfare  of  their  own  class  and  to  elevate 
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them  and  raise  their  wages,  I  feel  perfectly 
certain  that  the  only  result  of  those  strikes 
must  be,  so  far  from  raising  their  position, 
to  depress  it,  because  the  harm  that  is 
done  and  the  damage  that  is  done  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country  is  far  greater  than 
anything  the  men  can  hope  to  get  back, 
and  any  temporary  advantage  they  may 
obtain.” 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Baldwin  spoke  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Established  Church 
(Wales)  Bill,  and  struck  an  interesting  personal 
note.  Remarking  that  the  desire  for  the 
disendowment  of  the  Church  had  decreased 
in  this  country,  he  added  that  it  appeared 
to  linger  only  in  parts  like  Wales,  where  there 
was  a  strong  Celtic  element,  and  where  the 
memories  of  past  wrongs  were  more  vivid 
than  amongst  the  English  people. 

“  I  sympathize,”  he  went  on,  “  with  that 
view  myself,  because  my  ancestry  on  one  side 
was  entirely  Celtic,  and  my  mother’s  family 
fled  from  the  Highlands  after  having  been 
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out  with  Prince  Charles  in  1745.  I  remember 
that  in  my  early  days  it  was  with  very  great 
difficulty  that  one  could  stand  up  while  the 
band  was  playing  ‘  God  Save  the  King/ 
because  we  had  a  Hanoverian  King  and  not 
a  Jacobite  King.” 

Later  on,  when  dealing  with  the  danger  to 
Nonconformity  of  an  alliance  with  a  political 
question  like  disestablishment  or  disendow- 
ment,  he  mentioned  the  Methodist  side  of  his 
ancestry.  The  early  Nonconformists,  he 
remarked,  did  not  leave  the  Church  because 
of  tithes  or  any  reason  of  that  kind  ;  they 
went  out  for  their  own  souls’  health,  and  to 
quicken  the  spiritual  life  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  : 

"  It  was  that  that  led  the  early  Wesley ans 
into  the  wilderness,  and  it  was  that  for 
which  they  endured  persecutions  such  as 
no  one  in  these  more  comfortable  days 
can  ever  conceive.  ...  I  have  read  a 
good  many  of  the  letters  and  diaries  of 
these  early  preachers,  some  of  whom  were 
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members  of  my  own  family,  and  I  well 
remember  a  phrase  which  was  written  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  by  one  of  these 
early  Methodists,  who  was  both  a  preacher 
and  a  scholar.  He  said — and  I  think  it  was 
true  of  all  men  of  that  generation  : 

*  Methodism  in  itself  is  nothing  to  me  save 
as  a  means  of  growing  into  the  likeness  of 
my  Master.’  ” 

Following  up  this  line  of  argument,  he 
warned  the  Nonconformists  that,  in  carrying 
the  disendowment  portion  of  the  Bill,  they 
might  find  that  the  moment  of  their  political 
triumph  was  the  very  moment  when  they 
would  suffer  spiritual  damage.  In  lighter 
vein,  he  dealt  with  the  suggestion  that  out 
of  the  tribulation  of  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  would  come  strength  to  the 
Church.  “  There  is,”  he  said,  “  more  than 
a  grain  of  truth  in  that ;  but  it  is  one  thing 
to  do  good  to  your  own  soul  by  renouncing 
your  worldly  goods,  and  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  do  good  to  another  man’s  soul  by 
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taking  away  his  goods.  I  feel  that  if  there 
arose  in  this  country  a  new  St.  Francis — and 
I  do  not  know  any  man  of  whom  we  have 
greater  need  in  these  days — it  is  possible 
that  by  preaching  the  doctrine  of  religion 
and  poverty  he  might  sweep  many  of  us  on 
this  floor  up  to  be  his  followers,  but  when 
that  apostolic  poverty  is  only  preached  by 
followers  of  a  modern,  democratic,  undenom¬ 
inational  St.  Sebastian,  it  is  a  very  different 
thing,  and  the  argument  leaves  us  absolutely 
cold.” 

These  extracts  give  a  clear  idea  of  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  religious  attitude— an  attitude  de¬ 
rived,  with  no  essential  change,  from  his 
Methodist  ancestry. 

No  further  speech  was  delivered  in  the 
House  by  Mr.  Baldwin  until  June,  1914, 
when  he  took  part  in  the  second  reading  of 
the  Finance  Bill  and  showed  how  the  cost 
of  capital  had  been  raised,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  country,  by  the  legislation  begun  in 
the  Budget  of  1909. 
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This  speech  contains  some  interesting  refer¬ 
ences  to  organization  and  leadership  in 
Government.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  also  the 
initiator  of  social  legislation  involving  heavy 
expenditure.  Mr.  Baldwin  strongly  em¬ 
phasized  the  danger  of  this  arrangement, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  making  the 
Chancellorship  a  whole-time  job  for  one 
man,  who  would  neither  bring  in  social 
legislation  nor  leave  his  work  in  the  House 
to  flash  like  a  meteor  across  the  country  on 
a  tearing  propaganda. 

On  the  subject  of  leadership,  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
remarks  were  sagacious,  and  a  faithful  fore¬ 
cast  of  his  own  policy.  The  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Asquith)  had  referred  to  the  increase 
in  the  national  expenditure  and  to  the 
constant  pressure  of  public  opinion  which 
would  not  only  maintain  expenditure  at  its 
existing  level  but  might  force  it  still  higher. 

“  I  do  feel  very  strongly,”  said  Mr.  Baldwin, 
“  that  in  these  days — these  democratic  days 
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particularly — it  is  of  the  very  highest  import¬ 
ance  that  men  who  occupy  great  positions  in 
public  life,  and  who  call  themselves  leaders 
of  the  people,  should  really  be  leaders  of  the 
people,  and  not  wait  for  pressure  to  be 
exercised  on  them  from  the  outside.  In  other 
words,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  a  statesman’s  duty  to-day,  when  speaking 
on  platforms,  not  only  to  point  out  to  the 
people  the  benefits  that  may  accrue  to  them 
by  expenditure  on  social  legislation,  but  to 
point  out  with  equal  candour  and  fairness 
what  the  charges  on  the  nation  will  be  for 
such  benefits,  so  that  the  people  who  have 
not  got  the  necessary  training  to  form  a 
judgment  in  these  matters  may  be  able  to 
obtain  some  reasoned  judgment  as  to  whether 
the  expenditure  the  country  has  to  undergo 
is  justified  by  the  benefits  they  may  expect 
from  that  expenditure — that  is  to  say,  to 
judge  whether  the  net  result  of  legislation 
for  social  purposes  is  going  to  be  a  gain  or 
a  loss  to  the  community  as  a  whole.” 
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These  extracts  give  the  essence  of  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  contributions  to  Parliamentary 
debate  during  the  pre-War  period  of  his 
membership.  They  are  of  great  interest  in 
the  light  of  their  author’s  later  career,  though 
they  apparently  gave  no  indication  to  the 
House  or  the  public  of  the  distinction  which 
he  was  destined  to  acquire.  Had  Mr.  Baldwin 
possessed,  or  sought  to  cultivate,  the  gift 
of  picturesque  oratory,  the  situation  might 
have  been  different,  but  he  was  far  more 
concerned  with  knowledge  and  with  action 
than  with  the  art  of  exposition. 

It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  period 
from  1908  onwards  to  the  War  was  one  of 
unbroken  Liberal  supremacy  in  Parliament. 
The  changes  brought  about  by  the  War  gave 
Mr.  Baldwin  his  first  opportunity  of  showing 
his  capabilities  in  an  executive  capacity, 
and  it  is  from  his  acceptance  of  the  Private 
Secretaryship  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  that  we 
must  date  his  definite  ascent  to  the  Premier¬ 
ship. 


The  Practical  Visionary 

(From  a  Cartoon  in  Punch,  March  18th,  1925,  reproduced  by  permission 

of  the  Proprietors.) 
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WAR  YEARS,  AND  THE  COALITION 

Before  describing  how  the  political  changes 
arising  out  of  the  War  brought  Mr.  Baldwin 
into  office,  it  will  be  interesting  to  consider 
two  actions  which  throw  light  upon  the 
human  side. 

During  the  South  African  War,  Alfred 
Baldwin  paid  the  Friendly  Society  contri¬ 
butions  of  every  man  in  the  division  who  went 
on  active  service.  This  generous  example 
was  followed  by  Stanley  Baldwin  during  the 
Great  War  ;  and  it  was  recognized  in  1920 
by  the  gift,  on  behalf  of  three  thousand 
Oddfellows,  of  silver  plate  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baldwin.  When  acknowledging  this  gift, 
Mr.  Baldwin  said  that,  “  Never  was  the 
spirit  animating  Friendly  Societies  more 

needed  than  now.  There  is  to-day  too  much 
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tendency  to  fly  into  sections  and  fragments 
and  factions,  and  to  quarrel  instead  of  pulling 
together.  .  .  .  Cherish  the  spirit  of  Friendly 
Society  work,  for  in  it  lies  the  possibility  of 
restoring  the  nation  to  material  and  spiritual 
prosperity.” 

The  emphasis  thus  laid  upon  unity  of 
service  is  made  even  more  strongly  in  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  June 
24th,  1919,  over  the  initials  “  F.S.T.”  Very 
few  people  at  the  time  guessed  that  Mr. 
Baldwin  had  written  the  letter ;  and  probably, 
had  he  been  challenged  at  the  time,  he  would 
have  given  the  classical  reply  of  the  journalist 
when  asked  if  he  were  the  author  <^f  a  certain 
article  :  “  Sir,  I  have  not  written  the  article  ; 
and  had  I  done  so,  my  answer  would  be  the 
same.” 

The  desire  to  remain  anonymous  seems  to 
have  inspired  an  effort  to  disguise  his  style, 
but  enough  of  the  essential  Baldwin  remained 
to  provide  an  unmistakable  clue  to  those 
who  knew  him  well.  Both  the  action  and 
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the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed  had 
a  quixotic  touch,  or  rather  a  Quakerish 
element  of  social  piety,  which  belongs  typically, 
if  not  exclusively,  to  Stanley  Baldwin  : 

Sir, 

It  is  now  a  truism  to  say  that  in  August, 
1914,  the  nation  was  face  to  face  with 
the  greatest  crisis  in  her  history.  She  was 
saved  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  her 
people.  The  best  of  her  men  rushed  to 
the  colours  ;  the  best  of  her  women  left 
their  homes  to  spend  and  be  spent ;  the 
best  of  her  older  men  worked  as  they  had 
never  worked  before,  to  a  common  end, 
and  with  a  sense  of  unity  and  fellowship 
as  new  as  it  was  exhilarating.  It  may  be 
that  in  four  and  a  half  years  the  ideals  of 
many  became  dim,  but  the  spiritual  impetus 
of  those  early  days  carried  the  country 
through  to  the  end. 

To-day,  on  the  eve  of  peace,  we  are 
faced  with  another  crisis,  less  obvious,  but 
none  the  less  searching.  The  whole  country 
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is  exhausted.  By  a  natural  reaction,  not 
unlike  that  which  led  to  the  excesses  of 
the  Restoration  after  the  reign  of  the 
Puritans,  all  classes  are  in  danger  of  being 
submerged  by  a  wave  of  extravagance  and 
materialism.  It  is  so  easy  to  live  on 
borrowed  money ;  so  difficult  to  realize 
that  you  are  doing  so. 

It  is  so  easy  to  play  ;  so  hard  to  learn 
that  you  cannot  play  for  long  without 
work.  A  fool’s  paradise  is  only  the  ante¬ 
room  to  a  fool’s  hell. 

How  can  the  nation  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  the  gravity  of  the  financial  situation  ; 
that  love  of  country  is  better  than  love  of 
money  ? 

This  can  only  be  done  by  example,  and 
the  wealthy  classes  have  to-day  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  service  which  can  never  recur. 

They  know  the  danger  of  the  present 
debt ;  they  know  the  weight  of  it  in  the 
years  to  come.  They  know  the  practical 
difficulties  of  a  universal  statutory  capital 
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levy.  Let  them  impose  upon  themselves, 
each  as  he  is  able,  a  voluntary  levy.  It 
should  be  possible  to  pay  to  the  Exchequer 
within  12  months  such  a  sum  as  would 
save  the  taxpayer  50  millions  a  year. 

I  have  been  considering  this  matter  for 
nearly  two  years,  but  my  mind  moves 
slowly  ;  I  dislike  publicity,  and  I  hoped 
that  someone  else  might  lead  the  way. 
I  have  made  as  accurate  an  estimate  as 
I  am  able  of  the  value  of  my  own  estate 
and  I  have  arrived  at  a  total  of  about 
£580,000.  I  have  decided  to  realize  20  per 
cent,  of  that  amount  or,  say,  £120,000, 
which  will  purchase  £150,000  of  the  new 
War  Loan,  and  present  it  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  cancellation. 

I  give  this  portion  of  my  estate  as  a 
thank-offering  in  the  firm  conviction  that 
never  again  shall  we  have  such  a  chance 
of  giving  our  country  that  form  of  help 
which  is  so  vital  at  the  present  time. 

Yours,  etc.,  F.S.T. 
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It  is  unfortunate,  but  not  surprising,  that 
this  gesture  was  not  repeated  by  many  other 
citizens.  The  total  amount  of  War  Loan 
cancelled  in  this  way  was  about  half  a 
million ;  the  average  man  proved  as  un¬ 
sympathetic  towards  a  voluntary  capital 
levy  as  he  did  towards  the  suggestion  of  a 
compulsory  one.  But  we  may  safely  conclude 
that,  although  Mr.  Baldwin  was  disappointed 
with  the  result,  he  never  regretted  the  act. 
He  would  have  done  it  even  had  he  known 
that  he  would  have  remained  alone  in  his 
sacrifice. 

The  formation  of  the  first  Coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1916  brought  Mr.  Bonar  Law  into 
Office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr. 
Baldwin  became  his  Parliamentary  Private 
Secretary. 

There  was  a  strong  affinity  between  the 
two  men.  Both  were  business  men,  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  basic  industry  of 
iron.  In  their  political  creeds,  and  still  more 
in  their  political  outlook,  they  were  in  close 
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concord.  Both  looked  upon  a  political  career 
with  deep  seriousness,  as  an  avenue  of  public 
service  which  demanded  the  best  and  the 
utmost  that  a  man  could  give.  Neither  was 
spectacular  in  his  methods  or  his  oratory  ; 
and  each  held  ttiat  honest,  painstaking  work 
for  the  commonwealth  brought  its  own 
reward.  They  were  together  likewise  in 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  public  by  slow 
degrees,  and,  in  the  end,  with  a  remarkable 
thoroughness. 

Mr.  Baldwin  gave  expression  to  this 
affinity,  in  1923,  when  a  General  Election 
was  in  view.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had,  in  what 
a  newspaper  described  as  "a  moment  of 
engaging  candour,”  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  “  honest  to  the  point 
of  simplicity.”  “If,”  said  Mr.  Baldwin, 
“  those  six  words  can  be  uttered  of  me 
when  the  General  Election  takes  place,  I 
shall  be  a  proud  man  as  an  individual  and 
shall  have  every  confidence  in  the  success 
of  the  Party  I  am  leading.” 
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A  more  intimate  view  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  men  was  given  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  at  the  meeting  of  the  Conservative 
Party  in  May,  1923,  when  he  was  elected 
leader  of  the  Party  in  place  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  : 
“Of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  himself  I  cannot  trust 
myself  to  speak.  I  love  the  man.” 

It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
recommended  for  his  first  post  by  the  Chief 
Whip  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Conservative 
Party  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  safe  man 
and  stupid  enough  not  to  intrigue.  If  the 
word  wise  were  put  in  place  of  stupid,  this 
account  might  stand  as  essentially  true. 
Nothing  more  foreign  to  Mr.  Baldwin’s  nature 
could  well  be  conceived  than  the  Tadpole 
and  Taper  manoeuvres  which  play  so  large 
a  part  in  certain  phases  of  political  tactics. 
Had  he  engaged  in  them,  he  might  have 
achieved  a  certain  distinction  early  in  his 
career  ;  but  it  was  not  the  sort  of  distinction 
he  coveted.  He  deliberately  let  his  work 
stand  upon  its  own  merits. 
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How  fully  Mr.  Bonar  Law  appreciated 
these  merits,  at  least  in  the  first  months  of 
Mr.  Baldwin’s  association  with  him,  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  Mr.  Wickham 
Steed  asserts  that  when,  in  1917,  the  question 
arose  of  appointing  Mr.  Baldwin  Financial 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
doubted  whether  Mr.  Baldwin  carried  enough 
guns  for  the  job,  but  finally  allowed  himself 
to  be  persuaded  to  “  give  Baldwin  a  trial.” 
The  Treasury  was  considered  able  to  keep 
itself  going  and  carry  Mr.  Baldwin  on  its 
back  ;  the  doubt  lay  in  whether  he  could 
do  the  work  in  the  House. 

However,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
would  not  have  remained  at  his  post  until 
1921  if  he  had  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  man 
best  qualified  to  decide,  justified  the  choice 
of  a  “  painstaking  but  not  brilliant  ”  lieuten¬ 
ant.  Later  events  confirmed  the  justification, 
and  upheld  the  tradition  that  the  Secretary¬ 
ship  to  the  Treasury  is  a  stepping-stone  to 
Cabinet  rank.  In  1921,  under  the  last 
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Coalition  Ministry,  Mr.  Baldwin  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Here,  one  might  have  thought,  was  a 
position  to  which  he,  as  a  trained  business 
man  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  affairs,  could 
have  lent  a  definite  lustre.  Nevertheless, 
his  tenure  of  it  was  as  undistinguished  as  it 
was  brief.  In  theory,  but  in  theory  only, 
Mr.  Baldwin  had  reached  the  point  at  which, 
having  abandoned  business  for  statesman¬ 
ship,  he  could  give  to  statesmanship  the  full 
benefit  of  his  skill  in  business.  The  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  he  found  himself  was  so 
peculiar  that  it  was  almost  fatal  to  both 
efficiency  and  initiative. 

Whatever  qualification  must  be  made  on 
the  statement  that  “  England  does  not  love 
Coalitions,”  little  is  needed  in  respect  of 
Mr.  Baldwin’s  feelings  regarding  the  Coalition 
under  which  he  served — and  served  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  It  was  led  by  a  Prime 
Minister  whose  methods  were  wholly  anti¬ 
pathetic  to  Mr.  Baldwin.  The  word-spinning 
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and  spell-binding  by  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
attempted  to  cajole  the  House,  the  country, 
and  the  world  in  general  during  a  critical 
period  of  international  negotiations,  were 
utterly  distasteful  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
temperament,  as  they  ultimately  proved  to 
the  majority  of  the  electorate.  It  is  stated 
— and  with  at  least  a  fair  likeness  of  truth — 
that  during  the  Cabinet  deliberations  he  sat 
so  silent  that  his  colleagues  doubted  whether 
he  had  anything  worth  saying.  In  more 
intimate  quarters,  however,  he  did  not  dis¬ 
guise  his  conviction  that  the  compromises 
and  insincerities  of  the  Coalition  were  destroy¬ 
ing  the  moral  of  the  body  politic. 

The  action  which  he  took  at  this  critical 
period  illustrates  two  of  his  salient  qualities 
— his  power  of  going  direct  to  the  root  of  a 
problem,  and  his  total  scorn  of  consequence 
when  he  has  once  made  up  his  mind  that 
a  certain  course  is  right. 

On  October  20th,  1922,  the  Conservative 
Party  held  a  meeting  which  is  still  referred 
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to  as  the  Carlton  Club  meeting.  This  meeting 
was  attended  by  Conservative  members  in 
the  Lower  House  and  by  Conservative  peers 
who  were  Ministers.  Its  purpose  was  to 
determine  whether  the  Coalition  should  be 
continued,  or  whether  the  Conservative  Party 
should  detach  itself,  and  resume  its  indepen¬ 
dent  life  on,  say,  the  Disraeli  tradition  in 
preference  to  that  of  Lloyd  George. 

Looking  back  upon  this  meeting  with  the 
wisdom  which  comes  so  easily  after  the  event, 
it  is  clear  that  the  decision  to  break  away, 
which  was  eventually  carried  by  one  hundred 
votes,  was  the  best  for  the  Party  and  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  at 
the  time,  there  were  solid  arguments  for 
maintaining  the  Coalition.  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Austen  Chamberlain,  who  presided,  put  them 
in  impressive  fashion,  urging  that  the  real 
issue  was  not  between  Liberals  and  Conser¬ 
vatives,  but  between  those  who  stood  for 
individual  freedom  and  those  who  were  for 
the  socialization  of  the  State.  He  proposed, 
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therefore,  that  the  Liberals  and  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  should  maintain  the  closest  and  most 
cordial  co-operation  during  and  after  the 
election  which  was  then  in  prospect. 

Mr.  Baldwin  followed  with  a  speech  which 
was  remarkable  alike  for  its  brevity  and  its 
decisiveness.  After  a  reference  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  a  Coalition,  he  came  to  the  root  of 
the  matter — the  position  of  the  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Lloyd  George): 

“He  is  a  dynamic  force,  and  it  is  from 
that  very  fact  that  our  troubles,  in  our 
opinion,  arose.  A  dynamic  force  is  a  very 
terrible  thing  ;  it  may  crush  you,  but  it 
is  not  necessarily  right.  It  is  owing  to 
that  dynamic  force,  and  that  remarkable 
personality,  that  the  Liberal  Party,  to 
which  he  formerly  belonged,  has  been 
smashed  to  pieces ;  and  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that,  in  time,  the  same  thing 
will  happen  to  our  party. 

“  I  do  not  propose  to  elaborate,  in  an 
assembly  like  this,  the  dangers  and  the 
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perils  of  that  happening.  We  have  already 
seen,  during  our  association  with  him  in 
the  last  four  years,  a  section  of  our  party 
hopelessly  alienated.  I  think  that,  if  the 
present  association  is  continued,  and  if 
this  meeting  agrees  that  it  should  be 
continued,  you  will  see  some  more  breaking 
up,  and  I  believe  the  process  must  go  on 
inevitably  until  the  old  Conservative  Party 
is  smashed  to  atoms  and  lost  in  ruins. 

“  I  would  like  to  give  you  just  one 
illustration  to  show  what  I  mean  by  the 
disintegrating  influence  of  a  dynamic  force. 
Take  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  myself.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  services  to  the  State  are 
infinitely  greater  than  any  that  I  have 
been  able  to  render,  but  we  are  both  men 
who  are  giving  all  we  can  to  the  service 
of  the  State  ;  we  are  both  men  who  are, 
or  who  try  to  be,  actuated  by  principle 
in  our  conduct ;  we  are  men  who,  I  think, 
have  exactly  the  same  view  on  the  political 
problems  of  the  day  ;  we  are  men  who, 
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I  believe — certainly  on  my  side — have 
esteem,  and  perhaps  I  may  add,  affection 
for  each  other ;  but  the  result  of  this 
dynamic  force  is  that  we  stand  here  to-day, 
he  prepared  to  go  into  the  wilderness  if 
he  should  be  compelled  to  forsake  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  I  prepared  to  go  into 
the  wilderness  if  I  should  be  compelled 
to  stay  with  him. 

“  If  that  is  the  effect  of  that  tremendous 
personality  on  two  men  occupying  the 
position  that  we  do,  and  related  to  each 
other  politically  in  the  way  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  I  are,  that  process  must 
go  on  throughout  the  party.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  I  took  the  stand  I  did, 
and  put  forward  the  views  that  I  did. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  majority  here  or 
in  the  country  may  think  about  it.  I  said 
at  the  time  what  I  thought  was  right, 
and  I  stick  all  through  to  what  I  believe 
to  be  right.” 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  opposed  on  this  vital 
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issue  not  only  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
but  by,  among  other  important  men,  the 
Earl  of  Balfour,  who  possessed,  in  addition 
to  his  unequalled  political  experience,  the 
subtlety  and  brilliance  of  intellect  which 
many  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  followers  would  like 
their  leader  to  enjoy.  But  neither  authority 
nor  the  prospect  of  rupture  with  distinguished 
colleagues  diverted  him  from  the  course  he 
had  chosen. 

“  When  I  took  the  action  I  did  at  the 
Carlton  Club,”  he  said  some  time  later, 
“  I  thought  I  would  become  a  private 
member.”  Its  effect,  however,  was  to  make 
him  the  outstanding  figure  in  the  Conservative 
Party  and  to  put  him  in  direct  succession  for 
the  leadership.  Mr.  Baldwin  thus  miscalcu¬ 
lated  the  result  of  his  speech ;  or,  rather, 
he  did  not  calculate  at  all,  but  merely  spoke 
his  inmost  mind  because  he  felt  he  must. 
And  the  tremendous  consequences  of  so 
simple  and  sincere  an  utterance  bear  out  the 
contention  he  has  so  often  urged — that  what 
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a  party  or  a  people  needs  in  critical  moments 
is  neither  rhetoric  nor  personal  magnetism, 
but  an  honest  declaration  of  the  issue  at 
stake  and  of  the  policy  best  calculated  to 
deal  with  it. 

If  we  analyse  the  speech  itself,  apart  from 
the  motive  which  inspired  it  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  was  delivered, no  convincing 
elements  of  greatness  emerge.  It  had  none 
of  the  eloquence  of  Burke  or  Gladstone ; 
it  was  a  plain  matter-of-fact  statement  on 
a  problem  of  political  policy.  In  being  so, 
it  was  typical  of  practically  every  speech 
which  Mr.  Baldwin  has  ever  delivered,  and 
certainly  of  every  one  which  has  had  a 
definite  effect  on  the  course  of  events.  The 
more  serious  the  occasion,  the  more  restrained 
the  style. 

In  a  later  chapter,  Mr.  Baldwin’s  attitude 
to  eloquence  will  be  discussed,  and  examples 
given  of  cases  where  he  himself  was  eloquent 
in  the  highest  sense.  But  the  matter  must  be 
touched  upon  here,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
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apparent  paradox  of  an  epoch-making  speech 
delivered  by  a  man  who  was  not  then,  or 
for  a  long  time  later,  recognized  as  an  epoch- 
maker.  The  public,  it  appears,  can  recognize 
its  great  men  at  first  sight  only  if  they  possess 
the  familiar  attributes  of  greatness,  such  as 
a  distinguished  presence,  a  "  magnetic  per¬ 
sonality,”  or  a  spell-binding  oratory.  It  does 
not  suspect  greatness  in  a  man  whose  bearing 
and  whose  speech  are  studiously  normal. 
Time  is  needed  to  let  essential  greatness, 
unheralded  by  the  orthodox  flags  and  bugles, 
make  its  due  impression  on  the  general 
mind.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  destined  to  remain 
four  years  in  the  public  eye,  and  to  achieve 
both  a  magnificent  failure  and  a  magnificent 
success,  before  the  nation  realized  that  it 
had  in  him  a  leader  after  its  own  heart. 

This  process  of  gradual  conviction  is  admir¬ 
ably  expressed  by  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Outlook  : 

“  He  makes  no  attempt  to  be  a  spell¬ 
binder.  Yet  such  is  the  inherent  irony  of 
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human  affairs  that  it  is  by  this  very  negation 
of  subtlety  and  persuasiveness,  this  refusal 
to  use  the  wiles  of  the  political  magician, 
that  Mr.  Baldwin  has  in  fact  spellbound 
the  English  people.  What  always  proves 
the  sovereign  and  universal  attraction  to 
Englishmen  is  simplicity  and  directness  of 
mental  attitude,  especially  when  it  is 
joined  to  intellectual  force.” 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Carlton  Club 
meeting  was  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  followed  shortly  afterwards — October 
26th — by  a  general  election,  at  which  the 
Conservatives  were  returned  with  a  majority 
of  75  over  all  other  parties.  Mr  Bonar  Law 
became  Prime  Minister,  and  Mr.  Baldwin 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


VI 


PRIME  MINISTER 

The  new  Government  was  destined  to  be 
short-lived — owing,  in  large  measure,  to  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  own  action  shortly  after  he  be¬ 
came  Prime  Minister.  While,  however,  he 
was  still  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he 
undertook  a  task  which  made  him  not  only 
a  national  but  an  international  figure. 

Late  in  December,  1922,  he  sailed  for 
America  on  a  mission  for  the  settlement  of 
our  War  Debt  to  the  United  States.  There 
was  much  speculation,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  about  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  deal  with  this  very  difficult  problem. 
The  newspapers  of  the  time  contain  numerous 
character-sketches  which  suggest  the  efforts 
of  imaginative  tipsters  to  gauge  the  points 
of  a  horse  which  is  so  dark  as  to  be  almost 
invisible.  Our  own  Press  reflected  a  big 
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mark  of  interrogation  over  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
capacity  to  settle  America’s  claims  without 
settling  the  British  taxpayer  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  treatment  of  the  issue  was, 
as  usual,  direct  to  the  point  of  bluntness. 
He  told  America  that  “  we  want  to  pay, 
and  mean  to  pay,”  but  he  reminded  her 
that  the  fate  of  humanity  depended  upon 
Anglo-American  co-operation,  that  additional 
taxation  would  depress  the  social  scale  of 
our  workers,  and  that  our  stern  necessity 
to  economize  to  meet  the  unparalleled  burden 
would  lead  to  reduced  buying  of  American 
goods,  thus  reacting  on  the  American  farmer 
and  the  American  working-man.  ”  Our 
modern  civilization,”  he  said,  “  does  not 
permit  of  economic  isolation  .  .  .  and  if, 
on  the  map  of  the  world,  there  is  a  spot  of 
prosperity  surrounded  by  distress,  that  spot 
will  not  spread  to  bring  health,  but  will  be 
wiped  out  by  the  poverty  and  misery  that 
surround  it.” 
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The  result  of  his  mission  was  that  the 
period  for  repayment  was  extended  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  years,  and  the  interest 
reduced  from  \\  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent, 
for  the  first  ten  years,  and  3^  per  cent, 
afterwards.  The  settlement  was  not  actually 
achieved  until  Mr.  Baldwin  had  returned  to 
this  country  and  submitted  the  whole  affair 
to  the  Cabinet.  Public  opinion,  both  here 
and  in  America,  was  in  a  very  excited  con¬ 
dition,  and  American  feeling  was  not  soothed 
by  the  plain  speaking  in  which  Mr.  Baldwin 
indulged  when  he  came  home. 

“  The  American  people/'  he  said  to  a 
number  of  Press  representatives,  “  are  a 
country  and  not  urban  people.  If  you  look 
at  the  Senate  you  will  find  the  majority 
come  from  agricultural  and  pastoral  com¬ 
munities,  and  they  do  not  realize  the  position 
which  exists  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
international  debt.  The  bulk  of  the  people 
in  America  have  no  acquaintance  with 
international  trade.  Great  Britain  lives  on 
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international  trade  ;  in  America  it  is  not 
so.” 

This  simple  statement  of  fact  was,  of 
course,  strongly  resented  by  the  sensitive 
American.  Its  expediency,  rather  than  its 
truth,  was  put  in  question  ;  and  one  Ameri¬ 
can  journal  suggested  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
would  have  done  better  “  to  seek  to  in¬ 
gratiate  himself  with  Congress,  where  the 
final  decision  rests.” 

However,  it  never  was,  and  never  will 
be,  Mr.  Baldwin’s  method  to  seek  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  anybody  by  diplomatic  evasions 
of  the  truth  ;  and  we  gain  a  true  perspective 
of  this  incident — which  is  not  of  much 
importance  except  for  the  light  it  throws 
on  Mr.  Baldwin’s  character — from  the  com¬ 
ment  made  at  the  time  by  the  Manchester 
Guardian  : 

“  Mr.  Baldwin  is  a  very  frank-speaking 
man.  The  cool  realist  in  politics  is  a 
surprise  to  Englishmen  and  must  be  quite 
a  shock  to  Americans.  In  referring  to  the 
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agricultural  and  pastoral  areas  in  America, 
he  had  no  more  consciousness  of  offence 
than  if  he  had  referred  to  the  agricultural 
and  pastoral  areas  of  England.  ...  We 
are  a  thick-skinned  people.  The  Americans 
— let  their  own  incomparable  Mark  Twain 
be  witness — are  a  very  sensitive  people.” 
Apart  from  this  incident — the  effect  of 
which  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  in¬ 
correct  statement  that  Mr.  Baldwin  had 
called  the  Americans  “  bucolic  ” — the  mission 
made  a  very  good  impression  in  the  States. 
One  member  of  the  American  Debt  Com¬ 
mission  said,  “We  trusted  Baldwin  from  the 
start.  We  never  questioned  or  were  sus¬ 
picious  of  any  statement  he  made.  The 
impression  created  at  the  beginning  lasted 
to  the  end.”  Another  prominent  American 
remarked  that  Mr.  Baldwin  suggested  the 
manager  of  a  Western  Railway,  or  the 
proprietor  of  a  leading  dry-goods  store  in  a 
thriving  Western  city,  rather  than  a  Finance 
Minister  of  the  British  Empire. 
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This  was  intended  as  a  high  compliment ; 
and  it  may  be  taken  along  with  a  passage 
from  the  speech  which  Mr.  Baldwin  made 
at  a  Mansion  House  Dinner  in  July,  1923  : 

“  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
credit  for  the  rapidity  with  which  that 
great  question  (our  debt  to  U.S.A.)  was 
solved  arose  from  the  fact  that  neither 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
nor  I,  nor  Mr.  Mellon,  had  ever  at  any 
stage  of  our  lives  been  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  We  were,  all  three  of 
us,  far  more  business  men  even  than  we 
were  politicians  or  statesmen.  I  have 
often  felt  that  had  it  been  possible  to 
leave  the  settlement  of  Europe  in  the 
hands  of  business  men,  we  might  have 
arrived  at  some  settlement  long  before 
this  time.” 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  this  reflection 
on  the  legal  mind  is  to  be  taken  at  its  full 
face-value.  Behind  most  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
observations  of  this  type,  there  is  a  playful 
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irony  which  discounts  their  literal  meaning. 
A  fair  number  of  lawyers  appeared  in  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  own  Cabinets,  and  he  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  their  legal  outlook 
and  training  were  valuable  auxiliaries  to 
the  business  element.  Nevertheless,  the 
quotation  does  emphasize  his  preference  for 
the  straight  man-to-man  talk  upon  essentials, 
common  among  business  men,  over  the  diplo¬ 
matic  dialectic  in  which  the  legal  expert 
revels. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Baldwin  returned  from 
his  American  mission  than  he  was  plunged 
in  the  preparation  of  his  Budget.  And  hardly 
had  that  task  been  completed,  when  he  was 
called  to  be  leader  of  the  Party  and  Prime 
Minister. 

Owing  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  failing  health, 
the  question  of  a  successor  had  been  in  most 
men’s  minds  for  a  considerable  period  ;  and 
when  Mr.  Bonar  Law  resigned  several  names 
were  freely  canvassed,  especially  in  the 
circles  outside  those  in  which  such  matters 
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are  really  settled.  So  far  as  the  Party  was 
concerned,  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  no 
other  possible  candidate.  As  the  Spectator 
remarked  at  the  time,  “  A  sense  of  inevit¬ 
ability  surrounds  his  Premiership,  which 
would  have  caused  amazement  if  it  had  not 
somehow  or  other  come  about  so  smoothly 
and  so  easily.  And  yet  inevitability  is  too 
hard  a  word.  ...  It  was  rather  with  the 
feeling  with  which  one  says  :  ‘  I  have  felt 
for  years  that  this  was  what  ought  to 
happen.'  ” 

Yet  it  was  possible  for  another  journal  to 
remark,  with  equal  truth,  that  “  to  the 
ordinary  man  Mr.  Baldwin  is  still  a  name, 
rather  than  a  human  being  ;  we  doubt  if 
anybody  has  got  so  near  to  the  Prime 
Minister’s  seat  who  remained  so  impersonal 
to  the  crowd.”  Sir  Sidney  Low  recalled  that 
almost  every  English  Premier  since  Pitt  and 
Addington  had  been  a  veteran  of  the  political 
stage,  “  whose  name,  features,  and  record 
have  been  familiar  to  the  public  for  many 
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years/’  The  British  nation  had,  in  fact,  the 
curious  experience — for  a  democratic  com¬ 
munity — of  having  to  discover  its  Prime 
Minister  after  he  had  been  appointed. 

The  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Baldwin  approached 
his  new  responsibilities  may  be  gauged  from 
the  remark  he  made  to  the  Press  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  met  him  in  Downing  Street 
after  his  appointment :  “I  need  your  prayers 
rather  than  your  congratulations.”  It  may 
be  gauged  still  more  accurately  by  the 
critical  action  which  he  took  a  few  months 
after  his  appointment. 

There  is  perhaps  no  parallel  in  political 
history  for  a  Prime  Minister  who,  with  an 
ample  majority  and  an  apparently  united 
party,  jeopardizes  both  his  reputation  and 
his  party  by  deciding  upon  a  General  Election 
not  forced  upon  him  by  the  most  powerful 
exigencies.  Had  Mr.  Baldwin  been  content 
with  the  “  peace  and  tranquillity  ”  pro¬ 
gramme  upon  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had 
gained  his  majority  of  75,  the  Conservative 
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Government  of  1922  might  have  remained 
in  power  for  the  normal  period.  He  desired 
something  more  positive.  He  desired,  above 
all,  some  specific  action  to  deal  with  the 
crushing  mass  of  unemployment.  And,  having 
made  up  his  mind  upon  what  that  specific 
action  ought  to  be,  he  asked  the  country  for 
a  mandate  to  carry  it  out. 

It  is  still  thought,  in  many  quarters,  that 
the  General  Election  of  December,  1923, 
was  thrust  upon  Mr.  Baldwin  by  an  ambitious 
and  ruthless  clique.  Colour  is  lent  to  this 
view  by  the  fact  that  a  powerful  section  of 
the  Conservative  Party  was  anxious  to  push 
forward  with  a  protection  policy  at  the 
earliest  possible — or  impossible — moment.  But 
to  imagine  that  Mr.  Baldwin  gave  way, 
against  his  better  judgment,  to  the  pressure 
of  a  group  upon  a  fundamental  issue,  is  to 
give  a  totally  false  reading  of  his  character. 
The  real  impulse  behind  this  election  was  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  personal  conviction  that  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  home  industries  was  the  only 
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efficient  cure  which  could  be  applied  generally 
and  immediately  to  the  disease  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Thus  the  appeal  to  the  country  was 
really  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
characteristic  habit  of  following  right  in 
scorn  of  consequence. 

His  first  speech  after  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  made  this  perfectly  clear.  “  I 
have  raised,”  he  said,  in  November, 
1923,  “  an  issue  of  vital  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  our  people,  and  I  have  raised  it 
deliberately.”  Again  :  “In  this  distressful 
time  in  the  world’s  history,  voices  reach  our 
ears  from  the  distressed  countries  and  the 
distressed  people  of  the  world.  But  the 
voice  which  is  loudest  in  my  ears  is  the  voice 
of  our  people.  It  does  so  day  and  night, 
and  I  shall  not  shrink  from  my  task  until  I 
have  found  an  answer  to  them.”  Towards 
the  end  of  this  speech  he  declared  that, 
“  I  do  believe  from  the  very  bottom  of  my 
heart  that,  in  the  world  as  it  is  to-day,  my 
proposals  are  the  only  ones  before  the  country 
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that  are  directed  to  the  one  end  of  fighting 
this  nightmare  of  unemployment.” 

The  blunder,  therefore — if  blunder  it  were 
— was  an  undoubted  expression  of  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  personality.  It  is  easy,  now  that 
the  event  has  become  a  mere  incident  in 
political  history,  to  appraise  the  elements 
of  miscalculation  which  combined  with  the 
dominating  urge  of  conviction  to  bring  about 
the  temporary  collapse  of  the  Conservative 
Party.  But  one  of  these  elements  deserves 
to  be  mentioned,  since  it  throws  additional 
light  on  our  subject. 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  belief  that  protection  afforded 
the  only  cure  for  unemployment  was  the 
logical  outcome  of  his  industrial  faith,  built 
up  on  years  of  experience  as  a  British 
manufacturer.  The  adoption  of  protection 
as  an  emergency  measure  was  an  easy  step 
for  a  man  who  had  fought  consistently  for 
tariff  reform.  It  was,  however,  not  so 
easy  a  step  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
electorate,  after  more  than  one  election  in 
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which  the  tariff  reform  policy  had  been 
defeated. 

Mr.  Baldwin  calculated  upon  the  urgent 
facts  of  the  case  working  a  conversion  on  the 
average  man  and  woman  within  a  few  weeks. 
The  event  proved  that,  in  so  short  a  time, 
argument  had  little  effect  on  the  prejudices 
and  traditional  outlook  of  the  people. 

A  demagogue  would  never  have  made 
such  a  miscalculation.  He  would  first  of 
all  have  sounded  the  heart  of  the  electorate, 
and  then  applied  his  stimulus  in  astute 
doses  until  the  desired  effect  became  evident. 
He  would  have  made  full  allowance  for  the 
time-factor  in  the  process  of  overcoming 
mental  inertia  in  the  dense  mass  of  the 
electorate.  Being  very  much  a  crusader 
and  not  at  all  a  demagogue,  Mr.  Baldwin 
put  the  issue  to  the  test  with  as  little  pre¬ 
paration  as  hesitation. 

The  desire  to  apply  the  one  efficient  cure 
for  unemployment  was,  however,  not  the  only 
motive  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  action.  He  saw 
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symptoms  of  what  he  called  "  dry  rot  ”  in 
his  party.  It  was  not  genuinely  united ; 
it  did  not  have  behind  it  the  impetus  of 
popular  will  which  would  have  carried  it 
from  strength  to  strength  ;  and  there  was 
an  increasing  tendency,  due  to  the  lack  of 
employment  and  the  growing  spirit  of  the 
Labour  Party,  for  the  youth  of  the  country 
to  be  attracted  to  the  Socialists  or  the 
Liberals.  With  these  elements  in  mind,  he 
was  able  to  deal  philosophically  with  the 
disaster  of  1923  : 

“  What  was  the  result  of  our  all  fighting 
together  ?  The  result  was  that,  when  we 
were  beaten,  we  had  exactly  the  shock 
that  was  wanted  to  pull  us  together,  and 
that  nothing  else  could  have  done.  The 
opportunity  was  taken  to  overhaul  our 
party  and  its  mechanism  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  and  to  infuse  and  to  instil 
into  it  a  new  life  and  new  ideals.  And  it 
was  essential  to  us  that  we  should  have 
time  to  do  that ;  and,  as  often  happens 
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to  those  who  have  the  courage  to  do  what 
they  think  right,  the  Fates  themselves 
took  a  hand  in  the  game  and  they  fought 
on  our  side  from  that  moment.” 

This  last  sentence  is  in  effect  a  confession 
of  faith  which  explains  many  of  the  actions 
which  puzzle  Mr.  Baldwin’s  supporters. 
Whatever  the  immediate  results  of  a  decision 
may  be,  Mr.  Baldwin  has  an  inner — almost 
a  mystical — conviction  that  the  courage  which 
carries  out  a  right  decision  will  be  justified 
in  the  long  run. 

This  conviction  was  not,  of  course,  shared 
by  every  member  of  his  party.  Many 
considered  the  decision  to  be  mistaken,  and 
the  courage  misplaced.  During  the  election 
there  had  been  signs  of  revolt ;  and  the  result 
gave  a  full  opportunity  to  the  forces  of 
discontent.  So  widespread  was  the  dismay 
and  indignation,  that  Mr.  Baldwin’s  position 
as  leader  might  well  have  seemed  untenable. 
The  public  would  not  have  been  in  the 
least  surprised  if  he  had  bowed  to  the  storm 
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and  seized  the  chance  of  realizing  his  heart’s 
desire — “  to  go  back  to  Worcestershire,  to 
read  the  books  I  want,  to  live  a  decent 
life,  and  to  keep  pigs.” 

Nevertheless,  he  remained.  And  his  re¬ 
maining  was  a  tribute  to  the  man,  rather 
than  to  the  statesman.  The  occasion  proved 
that  Mr.  Baldwin,  while  disclaiming  all  the 
traditional  arts  of  a  leader,  had  succeeded 
in  securing  what  a  leader  most  needs  and 
desires — the  personal  regard  and  loyalty  of 
those  who  work  with  him.  His  personality 
triumphed,  as  it  has  triumphed  at  subsequent 
critical  stages,  not  only  with  his  colleagues, 
but  with  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

This  darkest  hour  in  the  recent  history  of 
Conservatism  was,  in  fact,  the  hour  when 
Mr.  Baldwin’s  real  strength  began  to  be 
discovered.  From  the  beginning  of  1924 
onward,  one  can  trace  an  ever-widening 
appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  a  great 
leader. 

In  a  period  of  eclipse,  a  political  party 
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usually  finds  consolation  in  the  joys  of 
opposition.  The  advent  of  a  Socialist  Govern¬ 
ment,  put  into  office  by  the  Liberal  Party, 
certainly  offered  that  consolation  in  its  most 
attractive  form  ;  and  few  would  have  blamed 
the  Conservatives  if  they  had  been  content 
with  the  principle  that  “  the  duty  of  an 
Opposition  is  to  oppose,”  and  had  con¬ 
centrated  upon  attack. 

To  a  man  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  temperament, 
the  policy  of  attack,  for  its  own  sake,  has 
few  attractions.  Discussing  the  fallacy  under¬ 
lying  the  cut  and  dried  remedies  of  Socialism, 
he  urged  that  “  it  has  got  to  be  fought  in  the 
only  way  that  will  ever  win  in  this  country — 
by  substituting  something  better  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.”  Quite  in  the  spirit  of  this 
remark,  he  utilized  the  period  of  eclipse  in 
constructive  work.  He  formed  a  “  Shadow 
Cabinet  ”  which,  with  the  help  of  various 
committees  of  experts,  began  to  build  up  a 
Conservative  programme. 

Full  credit  has  not  yet  been  given  to  Mr. 
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Baldwin  for  his  foresight  in  this  connection. 
He  perceived  that  the  unstable  reign  of  the 
Socialist  Government  might  come  to  an  end 
at  any  moment,  and  that  the  Government 
which  followed  would  be  called  upon  to 
introduce  a  number  of  vital  reforms.  He 
determined,  therefore,  that  the  preparation 
of  these  reforms  should  be  started  in  the 
season  of  comparative  leisure  which  oppo¬ 
sition  afforded.  The  result  became  visible 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  Conservatives 
to  power  ;  it  was  embodied  in  the  important 
series  of  measures  dealing  with  pensions, 
housing,  food  prices,  restoration  of  home 
trade,  and  development  of  Imperial  trade, 
passed  during  1925.  But  the  public,  which 
takes  gifts  for  granted,  did  not  realize  the 
amount  of  labour  which  had  been  expended 
upon  these  and  other  problems  by  the 
Shadow  Cabinet. 

While  the  Shadow  Cabinet  was  in  being, 
it  was  made  the  butt  of  a  thousand  flouts 
and  jeers.  And  Mr.  Baldwin  himself  was 
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roundly  accused  of  weakness  and  inactivity 
as  a  leader.  “  He  is  now,”  remarked  one 
journal  in  the  spring  of  1924,  “  simply  the 
chief  patient  in  the  Tory  convalescent  home, 
smoking  his  pipe,  knocking  the  dust  off  his 
favourite  books,  and  soliloquizing  over  the 
brief  greatness  he  has  lost.”  These  elegant 
phrases  expressed  the  general  view  at  the 
time,  but  each  one  of  them  was  fundamentally 
wrong.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  never  more  a 
leader  than  during  this  clouded  interval, 
when  so  many  well-meaning  Conservatives 
were  casting  about  for  a  new  chief.  “  It 
is  quite  true,”  he  said,  “  that,  in  vulgar 
parlance,  I  took  a  bad  fall  in  December,  but 
I  never  sulked  over  it.  I  simply  got  up,  and 
have  been  trying  to  attack  the  same  problem 
in  another  way,  not  having  for  a  moment 
felt  that  the  solution  which  I  offered  was  not 
the  best.” 

In  this  statement  lies  the  simple  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  complacency  with  which  Mr. 
Baldwin  appeared  to  regard  the  Conservative 
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defeat.  His  attitude  was  that  of  a  philosopher, 
but  it  was  not  inspired  by  the  habit  of 
Olympian  detachment  which  philosophers  so 
carefully  cultivate.  It  arose  from  his  desire 
to  get  on  with  the  job.  His  thoughts,  his 
ambitions,  his  energies,  were  so  deeply  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  task  of  reconstruction  that 
political  intrigue,  Press  attacks,  and  the 
demand  of  the  public  for  “  gestures  ”  and 
picturesque  demonstrations,  seemed  of  no 
account.  Seldom,  perhaps,  has  any  Party 
leader  been  subjected  to  such  persistent  and 
unmeasured  attack,  both  from  within  and 
without  his  Party,  both  from  the  nominally 
friendly  Press  and  the  openly  antagonistic, 
as  Mr.  Baldwin  suffered  between  the  two 
General  Elections  of  1924.  Yet  the  work  of 
the  Shadow  Cabinet  went  ahead  according 
to  plan ;  and  his  speeches  during  that 
period  bear  hardly  a  single  reference  to  the 
campaign  that  was  waged  against  him.  When, 
upon  a  rare  occasion,  he  did  reply,  it  was 
rather  to  enforce  the  common  duty  of  service 
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than  to  score  a  palpable  hit.  Early  in 
August,  1924,  he  said  : 

“  Labour  men  believe  in  their  cause, 
and  work  for  it  because  they  believe  in  it. 
If  you  believe  in  your  cause,  work  for  it. 
Those  who  do  not  believe  in  it  are  not 
wanted  in  our  Party.  I  have  no  patience 
with  those  who  do  no  work  and  confine 
their  discussion  on  politics  to  complaining 
about  everybody  and  everything  except 
themselves.  They  exist  in  all  constitu¬ 
encies.  When  I  get  a  letter  of  abuse  of 
myself  or  of  the  Party,  saying  that  every¬ 
thing  is  asleep  and  no  one  is  doing  anything, 
I  know  it  is  written  by  the  type  of  man 
who,  when  he  has  smoked  his  cigar  over 
the  roses  on  a  June  evening  to  keep  off 
the  greenfly,  thinks  that  he  has  done 
a  day’s  work.” 

The  Conservative  triumph  of  October, 
1924,  brought  to  Mr.  Baldwin  the  reward 
of  his  steadfastness.  Overwhelming  as  that 
triumph  was,  it  no  more  induced  a  spirit  of 
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elation  than  the  previous  reverse  had  led 
to  depression.  As  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Baldwin  turned  to  the  carrying  out  of  his 
plans  with  the  same  imperturbability  as  he 
had  shown  in  beginning  to  draw  up  his 
programme  on  the  morrow  of  a  crushing 
defeat. 

It  needs  a  certain  greatness  of  character 
to  sustain  a  reverse  with  equanimity.  It 
needs  a  larger  measure  to  refrain  from 
jubilation  in  the  hour  of  victory.  But  the 
very  sobriety  with  which  Mr.  Baldwin  pur¬ 
sued  his  course  through  the  violent  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  fortunes  of  his  Party,  marked  his 
true  qualities  as  a  leader.  During  the  critical 
days  of  the  General  Election,  the  chorus  of 
detraction  was  silent ;  as  soon  as  the  menace 
of  a  return  to  Socialist  government  was 
removed,  it  began  to  make  itself  heard 
again,  so  persistently  and  so  insidiously  that, 
within  a  few  months  of  declaring  its  will  in 
favour  of  a  constitutional  policy,  the  country 
became  infected  with  querulous  doubt  of  the 
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Government  which  was  proceeding  to  carry 
out  the  approved  programme. 

The  infection  came  from  groups  of  news¬ 
papers  which,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  had 
never,  except  for  the  brief  truce  of  the 
General  Election,  ceased  to  condemn  every¬ 
thing  that  Mr.  Baldwin  had  done  or  left 
undone.  Mr.  Baldwin  himself  summed  up 
the  method  of  this  daily  vendetta  by  recalling 
the  story  of  the  uneasy  mother  who  said  to 
the  nurse,  “  Just  go  upstairs  and  see  what 
Tommy  is  doing,  and  tell  him  not  to.” 

Even  the  Conservative  members  who 
formed  the  largest  majority  of  modern  times 
were  not  exempt  from  the  influence  of  this 
poison.  Nevertheless,  on  two  critical  occa¬ 
sions  within  the  first  session,  they  were 
destined  to  give  expression  to  their  instinc¬ 
tive,  and  perhaps  not  realized,  regard  for  the 
moral  strength  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  leadership. 

The  first  occasion  wras  on  the  presentation 
of  a  private  member’s  Bill  to  reform  the 
political  levy  imposed  by  trade  unions  on 
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their  members.  A  large  majority  of  Con¬ 
servative  members  were  strongly  in  favour 
of  this  measure  ;  and  they  had  a  hundred 
good  arguments  on  their  side.  There  was 
every  sign  that  any  attempt  to  thwart  their 
will  in  this  matter  would  lead  to  a  disastrous 
revolt.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Baldwin  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  the  action  he  thought  right. 
He  staked  everything  on  an  appeal  for 
peace.  Recalling  the  fact  that  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party  had  come  into  power  because  it 
had  succeeded  in  creating  an  impression 
that  it  stood  for  stable  government  and  for 
peace  between  all  classes  of  the  community, 
he  added  : 

“We  have  our  majority.  We  believe 
in  the  justice  of  this  Bill  which  has  been 
brought  in  to-day,  but  we  are  going  to 
withdraw  our  hand,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  push  our  political  advantage  home  at  a 
moment  like  this.  Suspicion  is  preventing 
stability  in  Europe,  and  is  the  one  poison 
that  is  preventing  stability  at  home,  and 
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we  offer  the  country  to-day  this.  We, 
at  any  rate,  are  not  going  to  fire  the  first 
shot.  We  stand  for  peace.  We  stand  for 
the  removal  of  suspicion  in  the  country. 
We  want  to  create  an  atmosphere,  a  new 
atmosphere  in  a  new  Parliament  for  a  new 
age  in  which  the  people  can  come  together. 
We  abandon  what  we  have  laid  our  hands 
to.  We  know  we  may  be  called  cowards 
for  doing  it.  We  know  we  may  be  told 
that  we  have  gone  back  on  our  principles, 
but  at  this  moment  we  believe  we  know 
what  the  country  wants,  and  we  believe 
it  is  for  us  in  our  strength  to  do  what 
no  other  party  can  do  at  this  moment, 
and  to  say  that  we,  at  any  rate,  stand 
for  peace.” 

On  the  second  occasion — the  crisis  in  the 
coal  industry — he  made  a  similar  appeal, 
and  with  equal  success.  The  Government 
was  being  pressed,  from  its  own  side  and 
from  many  sections  of  the  electorate,  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  an  alliance  of  trade 
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unions  to  impose  a  general  strike  if  the 
demands  of  the  coal  miners  were  not  instantly 
met.  Among  the  questions  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  to  consider,  the  chief  one  was 
whether  such  a  struggle  should  begin  before 
the  people — unwilling  and  innocent  par¬ 
ticipants  in  whatever  might  happen— had  an 
opportunity  of  understanding  what  it  meant 
and  of  weighing  the  case  for  masters  and 
men.  Mr.  Baldwin  determined  that  the 
"  temporary  buffer  ”  of  an  inquiry  should  be 
employed,  and  that  a  state  subsidy  should 
be  granted  to  tide  the  industry  over  the  period 
of  investigation. 

"  I  was  not  unaware,”  he  said,  in  the  speech 
announcing  his  decision  to  the  House,  “  of 
the  criticisms  to  which  we  should  expose 
ourselves.  I  do  not  think  anything  has  been 
said,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  letter 
or  in  the  Press,  what  I  have  not  foreseen. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  I  was  a  coward. 
It  is  a  very  much  easier  thing  to  be  rattled 
into  a  fight  than  to  be  rattled  into  peace.” 
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On  both  these  critical  occasions,  Mr. 
Baldwin  opposed  his  will  to  the  clamorous 
demands  of  a  strong  section  of  his  supporters. 
And  in  each  case  his  action  was  ultimately 
endorsed  by  responsible  opinion.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  firmness  and  persuasiveness  which 
he  adopted  made  a  great  impression,  and 
went  far  to  destroy  the  legend  that  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  little  more  than  an  amiable 
and  earnest  country  gentleman  who  had 
found  his  way  to  political  leadership  by 
accident. 

The  public,  which  likes  something  spectacu¬ 
lar,  appreciated  the  dramatic  element  in  the 
spectacle  of  a  Prime  Minister,  twice  within 
his  first  year  of  office,  stilling  the  waters  of 
Party  and  national  revolt  with  a  single 
speech.  Unexpectedness  is  a  prime  element 
in  a  dramatic  situation  ;  and  it  was  con¬ 
spicuous  at  these  critical  stages.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Mr.  Baldwin’s  firm  assertion  of  his  clear 
well-considered  determination  was  absolutely 
consistent  with  his  character.  It  could  have 
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been  deduced  in  perfect  confidence  by  any¬ 
body  who  had  studied  his  previous  career. 
It  merely  illustrated  anew  his  immovability 
on  a  point  of  conscience. 

Sooner  or  later,  no  doubt,  the  public 
would  have  appreciated  this  quality  and 
realized  the  strength  of  purpose  which  under¬ 
lay  an  intense  desire  for  peace  and  an 
apparent  indifference  to  secondary  affairs. 
But  we  may  date  from  the  Political  Levy  and 
Coal  Subsidy  debates  the  definite  beginning 
of  the  change  in  public  opinion  about  Mr. 
Baldwin.  At  the  end  of  1925  he  unquestion¬ 
ably  stood  much  higher  in  the  general 
estimation  than  he  had  done  even  at  the 
moment  of  triumph  at  the  polls.  He  had 
made  himself  known  to  his  people. 


VII 


THE  HUMAN  SIDE 

It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Baldwin  that  “  he 
has  none  of  Gladstone’s  magnetism,  none  of 
Salisbury’s  biting  wit,  nothing  of  the 
Balfourian  quality  of  subtlety ;  he  has 
nothing  of  the  legal  clarity  of  Asquith,  or 
the  phrase-making  genius  of  Lloyd  George. 
He  stands  out  as  a  plain  man,  who  speaks 
his  mind  about  the  world  as  he  sees  it, 
without  any  particular  claim  to  see  more 
or  deeper  into  the  heart  of  political  things 
than  the  next  man.” 

This  was  written  in  1923,  and  it  rather 

overstates  the  negative  side  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s 

character.  It  does,  however,  suggest  an 

outstanding  positive  quality  which  Mr. 

Baldwin  possesses — his  humanness.  Most  of 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  predecessors  acquired,  in  climb- 
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ing  the  political  ladder,  a  certain  aloofness 
from  their  fellow  men.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was 
an  exception  ;  he  remained,  to  the  end,  the 
simple  unaffected  “  ordinary  man  ”  that 
he  had  been  when  he  turned  from  business 
to  politics.  Similarly  we  find  in  Mr.  Baldwin, 
as  employer,  as  Member  of  Parliament,  as 
Minister,  as  Leader  of  the  Party,  and  as 
Prime  Minister,  an  unvarying  habit  of  being 
at  one  with  his  fellow  men. 

It  is,  when  one  comes  to  analyse  it,  a 
great  achievement  to  rise  to  the  highest 
position  under  the  Crown,  and  to  occupy  it 
with  complete  dignity  and  with  the  respect 
of  all  parties,  without  altering  one’s  original 
manner.  In  Mr.  Baldwin’s  case  it  was  not 
the  “  grand  manner.”  His  speeches,  from  his 
maiden  speech  onwards  through  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  political  prominence,  sound  the 
same  note — the  earnest,  unaffected  desire 
of  one  man  to  express  himself  clearly  and 
honestly  to  his  fellow  men.  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
handling  of  industrial  questions,  his  attitude 
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towards  rhetoric  and  publicity,  and  his 
treatment  of  non-political  themes  :  all  his 
actions  and  words  are  the  outcome  of  an 
intense  appreciation  of  the  human  factor, 
and  of  a  conviction  that  leadership  is,  in  its 
ultimate  form,  simply  an  appeal  to  the  best 
elements  in  our  common  humanity. 

“  The  Englishman,”  he  said  once,  "  is  the 
sanest  of  all  God’s  creatures  ;  and  when  an 
Englishman  is  told  the  truth  he  can  seize  it 
more  quickly  than  any  other  man  in  the 
world.”  Again :  “I  am  a  believer  in 
democracy,  and  a  profound  believer  in  our 
people  and  in  this  country.  I  know  that  if 
our  people  will  face  their  difficulties,  and 
bring  to  the  facing  of  them  the  finest  elements 
of  what,  when  it  is  fine,  is  the  finest  character 
in  the  world — the  character  of  our  people — 
we  shall  win  through.” 

That  this  was  a  living  faith  was  proved 
clearly  enough  when  he  was  confronted,  as 
Prime  Minister,  with  the  menace  of  industrial 
war.  During  his  business  years,  his  human 
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contact  with  employees,  combined  with  his 
deep  sympathy  with  their  aspirations  and 
their  difficulties,  had  enabled  him  to  keep 
the  peace  for  close  on  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  the  wider  sphere  of  statesmanship,  he 
sought  to  apply  the  same  method  of  approach 
to  industrial  problems.  It  was  always  to 
the  man  behind  the  policy  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  that  he  appealed  ;  it  was  always  to  the 
deeper  realities  of  common  interest  that  he 
drew  the  minds  of  warring  factions.  His 
guiding  principle  was  that  f<  the  working 
people  of  this  country  have  got  to  be  taken 
into  partnership.  ...  I  mean  the  partner¬ 
ship  of  mind  and  intelligence.” 

The  obverse  of  this  trust  in  the  common 
denominator  of  humanity,  is  his  distrust  of 
the  Government  machine.  “  There  has  grown 
up,”  he  said,  “  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  both 
employers  and  workmen  to  rely  on  the 
Government.  That  is  a  broken  reed  for  the 
purpose  of  solving  the  difficulties  that  arise 
between  masters  and  men  on  the  question 
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of  wages.”  From  the  same  source  comes  the 
emphasis  which  he  has  laid,  time  and  again, 
on  the  vital  necessity  of  peace  in  industry — 
as  well  as  in  the  broader  field  of  international 
relations. 

"  It  seems,”  he  said  in  1922,  “  as  if  there 
were  some  accursed  fate  over  the  human 
race,  that  we  must  always  be  quarrelling 
among  ourselves  over  something  or  other  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  there  are  bitter  fights 
in  store  for  the  so-called  civilized  nations 
over  the  trade  which  ought  to  be  common  to 
us  all,  and  which  ought  to  be  a  link  and  a 
source  of  accord  rather  than  a  destructive 
element  and  a  source  of  discord.”  Earlier 
in  the  same  year  he  asked  :  “  Can  we  not 
get  out  of  our  minds  in  industry,  as  we  are 
trying  in  connection  with  national  affairs, 
that  absurd  old-fashioned  idea  that  fighting 
alone  is  the  key  to  the  problem  of  British 
industry  ?  ” 

To  some  extent  this  ardent  desire  for 
“  peace  in  our  time  ”  explains  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
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rooted  distrust  of  rhetoric.  Speaking  at  the 
Philip  Stott  College  in  the  autumn  of  1923, 
he  confessed  that  as  a  boy  he  had  been  the 
slave  of  fine  language  and  beautiful  expres¬ 
sions  until,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  had 
come  upon  the  passage  in  Froude’s  Short 
Studies  where  oratory  is  described  as  “  the 
harlot  of  the  arts.”  “  If,”  he  added,  “  there 
is  any  class  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  in 
a  democracy,  it  is  the  rhetorician — the  man 
who  plays  on  half-educated  people  with 
fallacies  which  they  are  not  capable  of 
detecting.  More  than  one  democracy  has 
been  wrecked  like  that.” 

Addressing  the  Cambridge  Union  in  1924, 
Mr.  Baldwin  developed  this  theme  at  greater 
length  : 

“  I  suppose  the  gifts  of  rhetoric  have 
been  responsible  for  more  bloodshed  on 
this  earth  than  all  the  guns  and  explosives 
that  have  ever  been  invented.  If  we  look 
back  over  the  last  century,  was  there 
anything  more  than  the  literary  rhetoric 
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of  Rousseau  that  started  the  French 
Revolution,  fanned  by  the  verbal  rhetoric 
of  Robespierre  and  others,  just  as  the 
Russian  Revolution  was  due  to  the  rhetoric 
of  Kerensky — rhetoric  which  filled  the 
bellies  of  his  people  with  the  east  wind  ? 

“  That  appalling  tuppence-halfpenny  gift 
of  fluency,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain 
amount  of  training  and  a  certain  amount 
of  imagination  in  word-spinning,  is  the  kind 
of  rhetoric  which  stirs  the  emotions  of  the 
ignorant  mob  and  sets  it  moving.  ...  I 
believe  that  in  England  and  Scotland,  at 
least,  rhetoric  of  the  kind  I  have  tried  to 
describe  no  longer  makes  this  appeal  to 
the  people.  Throughout  this  country  there 
is  to-day  a  far  greater  desire  than  there 
ever  has  been  before  to  hear  plain, 
unadorned  statements  of  cases." 

The  essence  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  attitude 
towards  this  subject  is  expressed  by  his 
assertion  that  “  when  we  come  to  big  things, 
we  do  not  need  rhetoric."  The  same  phrase 
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may  be  applied  to  publicity :  When  we 
come  to  big  things,  we  do  not  need  publicity— 
at  least,  in  the  sense  that  the  showman 
understands  it.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  always  felt 
a  deep  repugnance  towards  the  spectacular 
side  of  politics.  Cheering  crowds,  processions, 
batteries  of  Press  photographers — all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  public  campaign¬ 
ing,  are  elements  which  he  shuns  as  assidu¬ 
ously  as  some  politicians  court  them. 

“  I  have  always,”  he  said  on  one  occasion 
to  the  Press  Club,  “  had  an  extraordinary 
repugnance  to  the  limelight.”  In  his  earlier 
years  of  political  prominence  he  had  been 
able  to  slip  comfortably  into  the  black 
shadow  which  exists  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  brightest  part  of  the  light ; 
but  when  he  became  Prime  Minister  he 
realized  that  he  could  not  escape  the  full 
glare.  “  I  feel,”  he  complained  to  the 
members  of  the  Press  Gallery,  “  very  much 
like  a  small  insect  under  the  microscope.” 

Mr.  Baldwin,  in  short,  is  a  publicist  malgrS 
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lui.  “  Democracy,”  he  remarked,  “  is,  or 
should  be,  government  by  popular  discussion, 
and  popular  discussion  in  one  syllable  is 
talk.  I  should  very  much  prefer,  myself, 
like  a  certain  famous  General,  to  be  silent 
in  seven  languages  than  to  talk  in  one,  but 
I  recognize  that  it  is  part  of  my  duty  to 
talk.”  He  has  also  recognized,  with  a  kind 
of  humorous  resignation,  that  it  is  part  of  his 
duty  to  do,  upon  occasions,  what  the  public 
expects  public  men  to  do.  During  election 
times,  the  demands  for  this  form  of  self- 
sacrifice  were  very  insistent  ;  and  they  were 
met  with  the  quizzical  half-protest,  "  Must 
I  do  this  ?  ”  Nevertheless,  they  were  always 
granted  when  a  good  purpose  was  to  be 
served. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  second  General 
Election  of  1924  was  the  broadcasting  of 
messages  from  the  three  Party  leaders.  It 
is  a  proof  of  the  depth  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
antipathy  to  anything  approaching  the  sen¬ 
sational  that  he  hesitated  long  before  he 
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consented  to  make  use  of  so  unusual  a  medium 
of  appeal  to  the  electorate.  He  would  be  the 
first  to  appreciate  the  irony  of  the  fact  that 
his  broadcast  talk  was  an  outstanding  success, 
largely  on  account  of  the  absence  of  all 
spectacular  or  sensational  qualities.  It  had 
an  intimate  man-to-man  character  which, 
under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  broad¬ 
casting,  made  each  listener  feel  that  the  words 
were  addressed  to  him  as  an  individual 
rather  than  as  a  member  of  a  large  audience. 
Mr.  Baldwin  has  probably  since  reflected 
that  a  medium  which  eliminates  the  often 
meretricious  effect  of  crowd  psychology  is 
more  desirable  than  the  platform  appeal 
which  it  supplements. 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  dislike  of  rhetoric  and  show¬ 
manship  is  an  integral  part  of  his  conviction 
that  a  political  case  should  stand  upon  its 
intrinsic  merits,  the  greatest  of  which  is  the 
regard  for  truth.  His  Rectorial  Address  to 
the  students  of  Edinburgh  University  on 
“  Truth  and  Politics  ”  embodies  the  medita- 
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tions  of  an  essentially  honest  man  who  finds 
himself  engaged  on  work  in  which,  by  tradi¬ 
tion  and  reputation,  truth  is  condemned  to 
be  the  handmaid  of  policy.  Every  speech  a 
man  makes  is  in  some  degree  a  self-revelation  ; 
this  lecture  on  a  fundamental  issue  goes 
deeper  than  perhaps  any  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
utterances. 

The  question  which  Mr.  Baldwin  asks  is 
why,  when  we  turn  to  politics,  we  find  pre¬ 
vailing  a  lower  standard  of  habitual  truthful¬ 
ness  than  in  the  world  of  science  or  of  business. 
The  primary  reason  advanced  is  that,  from 
the  very  beginning,  States  have  been  in 
peril  and  have  trusted  to  force  for  their 
safety  : 

“  With  war  and  the  preparation  for  war 
go  the  stratagems  of  diplomacy,  the  dropping 
of  the  ordinary  code  of  morals,  a  holiday  for 
truth,  and  an  aftermath  of  cynicism.  .  .  . 
In  the  arena  of  international  rivalry  and 
conflict,  men  have  placed  patriotism  above 
truthfulness  as  the  indispensable  virtue 
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of  statesmen.”  Without  accepting  the  sum¬ 
mary  view  that  one  could  be  a  Machiavellian 
abroad  and  a  Christian  at  home,  Mr.  Baldwin 
admits  that  “  the  shifts  to  which  statesmen 
and  diplomatists  have  resorted  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs,  especially  in  time  of  strain 
or  open  conflict,  have  helped  to  give  all 
politicians  a  bad  name.” 

In  the  party  system  Mr.  Baldwin  finds  a 
contributory  cause.  With  all  its  advantages 
— its  loyalties,  its  team-work,  and  so  on — it 
does  put  an  embargo  on  complete  frankness 
of  speech  in  the  arena  of  debate.  And  there 
is  a  third  reason  :  that  the  material  of 
politics  is  human  nature.  It  cannot  be 
measured,  weighed,  combined,  and  distri¬ 
buted  after  the  manner  of  chemical  elements  : 

The  politician  is  much  nearer  in  type 
to  the  barrister  and  advocate  than  to  the 
scientist.  The  latter  has  no  case  to  prove  ; 
he  sits  humbly  before  the  facts  and  lets 
them  speak.  The  advocate  and  the  poli¬ 
tician  are  more  interested  in  persuasion 
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than  in  proof.  They  have  a  client  or  a 
policy  to  defend.  The  political  audience 
is  not  dishonest  in  itself,  nor  does  it  desire 
or  approve  dishonesty  or  misrepresentation 
in  others,  but  it  is  an  audience  only  im¬ 
perfectly  prepared  to  follow  a  close  argu¬ 
ment,  and  the  speaker  wishes  to  make  a 
favourable  impression,  to  secure  support 
for  a  policy.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  may 
lead  to  the  depreciation  of  the  verbal 
currency  and  to  the  circulation  of  promises 
which  cannot  be  cashed. 

The  moral  which  Mr.  Baldwin  draws  is 
that  "  although  the  use  of  words  may  be 
abused,  and  the  fight  for  their  honour  may 
at  times  seem  hopeless,  we  must  never 
give  up  the  struggle  to  use  them  solely 
in  the  service  of  truth.  Let  us  aim  at 
meaning  what  we  say,  and  saying  what  we 
mean.” 

Such,  undeniably,  has  been  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
own  aim  ;  and  the  steadfastness  with  which 
he  has  kept  to  it  is  the  main  reason  for  his 
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steady  rise  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  British 
people  sometimes  treat  the  pursuit  of  honesty 
by  a  politician  with  a  half-amused  tolerance, 
as  they  might  regard  a  devotion  to  early 
primroses  on  the  part  of  a  highly  sophisticated 
man  of  the  world.  But  in  the  end  they 
respond,  deeply  and  seriously,  to  the  influence 
of  a  nature  which  is  congenitally  honest. 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  discussion  of  this  delicate 
subject  is  illuminating  not  only  for  what  it 
says,  but  for  what  it  leaves  unsaid.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  politicians  are  apt  to  shape 
truth  to  suit  their  own  purposes  is  that  they 
are  driven  by  personal  ambition.  Mr- 
Baldwin  has  no  trace  of  this  last  infirmity  of 
noble  minds.  One  looks  in  vain  for  that 
lust  of  power,  desire  for  domination,  and 
passion  for  pre-eminence,  which,  over  and 
over  again  in  the  history  of  the  world,  have 
made  great  men  unscrupulous. 

Speaking  to  his  supporters  at  Bewdley 
shortly  after  he  became  a  Minister,  Mr. 
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Baldwin  said  that  “  although  I  am  proud 
to  hold  office,  if  occasion  arises  at  any  time 
when  I  feel  that  I  ought  no  longer  so  to 
serve,  I  assure  you  that  no  personal  feeling 
of  mine  will  weigh  in  the  balance  for  one 
moment.  I  should  count  office  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed  if  I  could  not  preserve  my  own 
self-respect  and  the  respect  of  my  friends/' 
This  unequivocal  statement  could  have  been 
repeated,  with  equal  truth,  at  any  stage  in 
Mr.  Baldwin’s  career.  The  prospect  of  retire¬ 
ment,  we  may  assume,  has  no  terrors  for 
him.  It  offers  him  the  hope  of  a  haven  of 
rest.  The  last  thing  he  is  likely  to  do,  when 
he  gets  “  back  to  Worcestershire,”  is  to 
scheme  like  a  restless  exile  to  regain  his 
throne. 

In  the  Rectorial  Address  just  quoted,  Mr. 
Baldwin  offers  a  prescription  for  honesty — 
or,  at  least,  rectitude — in  the  use  of  words. 
“No  man,”  he  said,  “  who  can  do  good 
Greek  and  Latin  prose  can  deceive  people  with 
words,  except  he  sin  against  the  light.” 
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Thus  to  Mr.  Baldwin  the  study  of  the  classics 
means  not  only  an  acquaintance  with  “  the 
polity  and  law,  the  poetry  and  eloquence  of 
the  ancient  world,”  but  a  discipline  in  the 
proper  use  of  words. 

On  various  occasions  Mr.  Baldwin  has 
dropped  hints  about  his  devotion  to  the 
classics ;  and  his  Presidential  Address  in 
1926  to  the  Classical  Association  (of  which 
he  had  been  an  original  member)  enabled 
him  to  pay  a  definite  tribute  to  that  source 
of  inspiration  and  consolation.  “  The  Classics 
and  the  Plain  Man  ”  was  the  title  of  the 
address,  Mr.  Baldwin  holding  that,  ”  though 
the  lamp  of  classical  learning  must  be  trimmed 
and  kept  burning  by  the  scholars,  yet  the 
light  which  was  diffused  depended  to  some 
extent  on  the  fuel,  and  that  was  provided  by 
an  army  of  plain  folk  with  conviction  and 
with  enthusiasm  in  their  hearts.” 

The  whole  address  is  a  declaration  of  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  own  conviction  and  enthusiasm. 
It  shows  that  he  has  drawn  from  classical 
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literature  two  things  of  primary  value — a 
broad  historical  perspective  and  a  deep 
serenity  of  spirit.  The  word  “  perspective  ” 
appears  frequently  in  Mr.  Baldwin’s  speeches. 
Whenever  he  is  confronted  with  a  new 
problem,  or  a  new  phase  of  an  old  problem, 
he  deliberately  strives  to  bring  it  into 
relation  with  the  near  or  remote  past.  This 
method  he  applies  with  equal  thoroughness 
to  incidental  questions  of  policy  and  to  the 
wider  problems  which  belong  to  the  philosophy 
of  statesmanship.  For  example,  on  the 
subject  of  the  future  of  our  Empire  : 

“  I  like  to  picture  the  procession  of  the 
nations  through  the  ages  as  a  great  relay 
race  of  heroes.  Over  a  course  infinitely 
hard,  with  little  experience  to  guide  her, 
Rome  ran  her  mighty  race  bearing  her 
torch  on  high.  Of  those  who  came  before, 
of  those  who  followed  after,  none  ran  so 
far,  none  so  surely.  And  when  her  course 
was  run,  the  torch  came  into  other  hands, 
who  bore  it  forward  according  to  the 
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strength  and  guidance  that  was  in  them, 
until  after  many  centuries  it  was  passed 
to  us,  the  youngest  son.  Our  race  is  not 
yet  run.  But  we  shall  run  more  worthily 
so  long  as  we  base  our  lives  on  the  stern 
virtues  of  the  Roman  character  and  take 
to  ourselves  the  warnings  that  she  left  for 
our  guidance.” 

As  regards  serenity  of  spirit,  this  is  really 
the  outcome  of  cultivating  the  sense  of 
perspective  in  other  directions.  Mr.  Baldwin 
contrasts  Greek  tragedy,  which  shows  the 
human  soul  in  the  toils  of  destiny  itself, 
with  the  modern  novels  and  problem  plays 
“  dealing  with  heroes  and  heroines  struggling 
in  the  little  traps  that  their  own  weakness 
has  sprung  for  them,  or  with  situations 
brought  about  by  mean  mistakes  or  obli¬ 
quities  of  character.”  In  drawing  such  a 
contrast,  he  does  less  than  justice  to  the  best 
of  modem  literature  ;  but  we  may  all  admit 
that  “  Greek  tragedy,  though  not  drawing 
on  the  smaller  issues  of  life  for  its  themes 
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shows  how  these  should  be  faced  by  portray¬ 
ing  to  us  the  serene  and  the  right  spirit 
towards  the  ultimate  issues.” 

We  may  also  admit  that  the  literature  of 
ancient  Rome  and  Greece  forms  an  excellent 
avenue  of  escape  from  the  obsession  of 
modern  politics  : 

“  I  remember  well  the  first  election  I 
fought.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  election, 
in  an  ancient  borough.  The  candidate  was 
expected  to  spend  three  evenings  a  week 
during  the  time  of  his  probation  in  one  or 
another  of  the  public-houses  which  jostled 
each  other  through  the  constituency,  listen¬ 
ing  to,  and  vociferously  applauding,  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  was  called,  on 
the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle,  a  comic 
or  humorous  song.  After  a  time  I  felt 
the  need  of  a  moral  purge  and  a  literary 
sedative.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to 
find  what  my  soul  needed.  When  I  came 
home  at  night  from  these  orgies  I  seldom 
went  to  bed  without  reading  something 
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of  the  Odyssey,  the  Aineid,  or  the  Odes  of 
Horace.  By  the  date  of  the  election  I  had 
read  all  the  last-named  and  most  of  the 
others,  not  without  labour  in  the  diction¬ 
aries,  not  always  with  ease,  but  with  care 
and  increasing  joy,  and  with  the  desired 
result  that,  though  defeated,  I  had  passed 
through  the  fire  and  the  smell  of  burning 
was  not  on  my  garments." 

This  address  to  the  Classical  Association 
contains  two  passages  which  reveal  Mr. 
Baldwin  as  a  poet  and,  upon  occasion,  as  a 
master  of  true  eloquence.  Neither  his  dis¬ 
trust  of  oratory  as  a  fine  art,  nor  his  reputa¬ 
tion  for  the  habitual  use  of  a  plain  English¬ 
man’s  common  sense,  need  be  disturbed  by 
this  revelation.  The  imagination  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  a  poet,  and  the  depth  of  feeling 
and  of  understanding  which  inspire  genuine 
eloquence,  are  gifts  that  enrich  a  mind  which 
has  to  lead  and  to  interpret  the  mind  of  a 
nation. 

The  first  passage  gives  an  extraordinarily 
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vivid  picture  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Great  Britain  : 

“  During  the  first  four  centuries  of  the 
present  era,  Roman  thought  and  Roman 
manners  imposed  themselves  upon  our 
island  and  made  themselves  a  home  here. 
Rome  must  have  seemed  very  real  and 
present  to  the  children  of  the  near-by 
hamlets  as  they  saw  the  great  roads 
creeping  towards  them,  past  them,  and 
ever  onwards  in  ruthless  and  undeviating 
course,  making  the  furthest  ends  of  the 
island  pervious  to  the  legions’  tread.  Shy 
traffickers  coming  from  wild  fastnesses,  as 
they  chanced  upon  a  Roman  highway  and, 
shading  their  eyes  with  their  hands,  saw 
it  pass  into  the  horizon,  must  have  been 
awed  at  the  thought  of  the  great  heart 
that  beat  at  the  end  of  that  giant  artery. 
Beautiful  buildings,  kindly  plants  and 
flowers,  now  so  familiar,  came  in  the  wake 
of  the  Eagles  and  sank  their  foundations 
and  their  roots  in  English  soil.” 
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There  is  one  sentence  in  that  passage  which 
could  not  have  been  written  by  anybody 
but  a  poet.  The  second  passage  illustrates 
the  same  quality,  and  also  that  intense  love 
of  England  and  all  things  English  which  is 
one  of  the  dominating  elements  in  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  personality  : 

“  I  remember  many  years  ago  standing 
on  the  terrace  of  a  beautiful  villa  near 
Florence.  It  was  a  September  evening, 
and  the  valley  below  was  transfigured  in 
the  long  horizontal  rays  of  the  declining 
sun.  And  then  I  heard  a  bell,  such  a 
bell  as  never  was  on  land  or  sea,  a  bell 
whose  every  vibration  found  an  echo  in 
my  innermost  heart.  I  said  to  my  hostess, 
‘  That  is  the  most  beautiful  bell  I  have 
ever  heard.’  ‘  Yes,’  she  replied,  '  it  is  an 
English  bell.’  And  so  it  was.  For  genera¬ 
tions  its  sound  had  gone  out  over  English 
fields  giving  the  hours  of  work  and  prayer 
to  English  folk  from  the  tower  of  an 
English  abbey.  And  then  came  the  Re- 
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formation,  and  some  wise  Italian  bought 
the  bell  whose  work  at  home  was  done, 
and  sent  it  to  the  valley  of  the  Arno, 
where  after  four  centuries  it  stirred  the 
heart  of  a  wandering  Englishman  and 
made  him  sick  for  home.  Thus  the  chance 
word  of  a  Latin  inscription,  a  line  in  the 
Anthology,  a  phrase  of  Horace,  or  a 
‘  chorus-ending  of  Euripides/  plucks  at 
the  heart-strings  and  stirs  a  thousand 
memories — memories  subconscious  and 
ancestral.” 

Scattered  through  Mr.  Baldwin’s  speeches 
there  are  many  similar  references  to  England 
— so  many  that,  if  collected,  they  might  form 
a  little  volume  in  praise  of  England  and  all 
things  English.  “  Those  who  have  travelled 
most  would  realize,”  he  said  on  one  occasion, 
“  that  whatever  of  beauty  and  interest  one 
might  see,  there  was  nothing  that  could 
compare  with  our  English  countryside  for 
beauty,  or  with  English  villages  and  churches 
for  beauty  and  interest.” 
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The  character  of  the  English  people  makes 
no  less  direct  an  appeal  to  him.  Thus  he 
finds  his  happiest  relaxation  in  long  walks 
on  the  highways  and  byways  of  his  native 
Worcestershire,  and  in  friendly  talk  with 
the  men  and  women  who,  by  living  close  to 
English  soil,  keep  fresh  the  gifts  of  the 
English  tradition.  One  of  the  great  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  for  Mr.  Baldwin 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  redolent  of  the 
English  soil  and  the  English  people  : 
“  The  habits  of  thought  and  the  outlook  of 
Shakespeare’s  country  folk,  and  of  those 
wise  men — Shakespeare’s  fools — are  to  be 
found  among  the  people  of  our  rural  counties 
to-day.” 

From  his  earliest  years  the  places  and  the 
place-names  of  England  held  a  deep  fascina¬ 
tion.  Speaking  to  a  Bewdley  audience,  he 
recalled  how,  as  a  child,  he  had  looked  up 
the  river  from  the  bridge  into  the  mysterious 
and  romantic  land  of  Shropshire,  from  which 
his  people  had  come  only  three  generations 
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before  ;  how  the  sound  of  place-names  like 
Wyre  Forest,  Cleobury  Mortimer,  Neon 
Sollars,  and  Tenbury,  was  redolent  of  the 
springtime  of  England  ;  how  names  like  the 
Welch  Gate  and  the  Warden  of  the  Marches 
had  thrilled  him  ;  and  how  the  title  of  Lord 
President  of  the  Marches  had  seemed  the 
most  romantic  and  dignified  the  country  had 
ever  had.  In  dealing  with  such  memories 
and  impressions  of  England,  Mr.  Baldwin 
strikes  a  note  of  fervour  which  makes  one 
think  of  two  sentences  from  a  letter  the 
late  George  Wyndham  wrote  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death :  "  Party  politics  leave 

me  cold.  But  the  countryside  of  England 
and  the  literature  of  Europe  make  me 
glow.” 

No  more  eloquent  expression  was  ever 
given  to  this  noblest  form  of  patriotism  than 
is  contained  in  an  address  which  Mr.  Baldwin 
delivered  in  the  summer  of  1924 — the  year, 
by  the  way,  of  political  eclipse.  In  its 
beauty  of  language,  and  sincerity  of  feeling, 
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this  passage  will  surely  win  a  permanent 
place  in  the  literature  of  England  : 

“  To  me,  England  is  the  country,  and 
the  country  is  England.  And  when  I  ask 
myself  what  I  mean  by  England,  when  I 
think  of  England  when  I  am  abroad, 
England  to  me  comes  stealing  through  my 
various  senses  ;  through  the  ear,  through 
the  eye,  and  through  certain  imperishable 
scents.  And  there  are  the  sounds  of 
England — the  tinkle  of  the  hammer  on  the 
anvil  in  the  country  smithy  ;  the  corncrake 
on  a  dewy  morning  ;  the  sound  of  the 
scythe  against  the  whetstone.  And  the 
sight  of  a  plough  team  coming  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  the  sight  that  has  been 
seen  in  England  since  England  was  a 
land,  and  may  be  seen  in  England  long 
after  the  Empire  has  perished,  and  every 
works  in  England  has  ceased  to  function, 
for  centuries  the  one  abiding  picture  of 
England  ;  does  it  not  deeply  move  the 
memory  ? 
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“  The  wild  anemones  in  the  woods  in 
April,  the  last  load  of  hay  being  drawn 
down  the  leafy  lane  as  the  twilight  steals 
on,  and  the  figures  of  the  horses  homeward 
moving  are  but  dimly  seen  ;  and  above 
all,  most  subtle,  most  penetrating  and  most 
moving,  the  smell  of  wood-smoke  rising 
in  an  autumn  evening,  or  the  smell  of  the 
scutch  fires  ;  such  are  treasured  reminis¬ 
cences  of  England.  That  wood-smoke 
that  our  ancestors,  tens  of  thousands  of 
years  ago,  must  have  caught  on  the  air 
when  they  were  coming  home  with  the 
result  of  the  day’s  forage  ;  when  they  were 
still  nomads,  and  when  they  were  still 
roaming  the  forests  and  the  plains  of  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

“  These  things  strike  down  into  the 
very  depths  of  our  being,  and  touch 
chords  that  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  time  and  the  human  race,  but  they 
are  chords  that  with  every  year  of  our 
life  sound  a  deeper  note  in  our  innermost 
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selves.  These  are  the  things  that  make 

England.” 

These  are  things,  too,  which  to  a  large 
extent  have  made  Mr.  Baldwin.  And  his 
appreciation  of  them,  with  all  that  it  implies 
in  devotion  to  his  country,  has  helped  to  win 
for  him  the  peculiar  affection  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  When  the 
time  comes — and  it  will  not  come  before  he 
feels  that  he  can  no  longer  render  any  useful 
service  in  public  life — for  him  to  realize  his 
ambition,  he  will  find  the  solace  of  a  quiet 
life  sweetened  by  the  knowledge  that,  even 
in  the  angry  antagonisms  of  politics,  his 
opponents  were  never  his  enemies. 


VIII 


THE  GENERAL  STRIKE 

At  the  end  of  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  August  5th,  1925,  Mr.  Baldwin 
made  the  following  remarks  : 

“  Let  me  say  this  in  conclusion.  It  is  a 
matter  of  will,  and,  just  as  the  will  to  peace 
can  bring  peace,  so  the  will  to  strife  can 
bring  strife.  If  the  will  to  strife  should 
overcome  the  will  to  peace  temporarily — 
and  it  would  only  be  temporarily  in  this 
country — and  if  we  were  again  confronted 
with  a  challenge  of  the  nature  I  have 
described,  let  me  say  that  no  minority 
in  a  free  country  has  ever  yet  coerced 
the  whole  community.  The  community 
will  always  protect  itself,  for  the  community 
must  be  fed,  and  it  will  see  that  it  gets  its 
food.  And  let  me  say  this,  too  :  I  am 
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convinced  that,  if  the  time  should  come 
when  the  community  has  to  protect  itself, 
with  the  full  strength  of  the  Government 
behind  it,  the  community  will  do  so, 
and  the  response  of  the  community  will 
astonish  the  forces  of  anarchy  throughout 
the  world.” 

Very  little  attention  was  given  to  this 
brief  peroration.  It  seems  to  have  been 
regarded,  even  by  some  Members  on  the  Minis¬ 
terial  side  of  the  House,  as  a  casual  and  quite 
inadequate  attempt  to  cover  the  weakness 
of  surrender  to  the  threat  of  a  general  strike. 
That  threat  had  been  offered  as  a  means  of 
forcing  the  coalowners  and  the  Government 
to  maintain  the  wages  of  miners  in  spite  of 
the  severe  depression  from  which  the  coal 
industry  was  suffering.  Both  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  Press,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  urged  to 
take  up  the  challenge  immediately.  He  chose 
to  temporize,  by  appointing  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  to  make  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  industry,  and  by  granting  a  subsidy 
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to  enable  existing  wages  to  be  paid  until  the 
Commission  had  reported. 

On  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  the 
peroration  was  described  as  provocative. 
The  leaders  on  that  side  would,  however, 
have  saved  themselves,  their  followers,  and 
the  country  at  large  an  immense  amount 
of  trouble  if  they  had  realized  that  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  words  were  strictly  prophetic.  He 
knew  the  policy  which  the  Government  would 
pursue  when  confronted  with  such  a  challenge 
to  constitutional  authority.  Still  more  im¬ 
portant,  his  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
British  character  made  him  confident  that 
the  people  would  be  at  one  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  when  the  crisis  came. 

The  understanding  was  not  fully  reciprocal. 
Mr.  Baldwin’s  reputation  as  a  man  of  peace 
obscured,  in  the  minds  of  trade  union  leaders 
and  the  public  in  general,  the  truth  of  the 
maxim  that  the  patient  man  is,  in  the  last 
resort,  the  most  formidable.  So  his  warning 
was  practically  unheeded  at  the  time ; 
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during  the  months  when  the  Coal  Commission 
pursued  its  labours,  it  was  forgotten.  And 
the  eventual  acceptance  of  the  Coal  Com¬ 
mission’s  Report  by  the  Government,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  some  parts  of  it  did  not 
wholly  commend  themselves  to  Cabinet 
opinion,  confirmed  the  impression  that  almost 
any  price  would  be  paid  for  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

On  no  other  ground  can  we  explain  the 
uncompromising  position  taken  up  by  the 
miners’  representatives.  When  negotiations 
were  opened  for  an  agreement  on  the  basis 
of  the  Report,  they  declared  that  they  would 
yield  nothing.  The  couplet  : 

“  Not  a  farthing  off  the  pay. 

Not  a  second  on  the  day.” 

expressed  their  attitude  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end.  They  were  indifferent  alike  to 
the  concessions  offered  by  the  Government 
and  to  the  sacrifices  accepted  by  the  owners 
in  abiding  by  the  Report.  While  the  days 
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passed  in  endless  conversations  between  them¬ 
selves,  the  Government,  the  coalowners,  and 
the  General  Council  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress,  they  stuck  to  their  original  de¬ 
termination  to  accept  no  compromise,  even 
as  a  temporary  measure.  Nothing  further, 
they  were  well  aware,  could  be  expected  from 
the  coalowners ;  the  Commission  had  re¬ 
ported  that  “  a  disaster  is  impending  over 
the  industry.”  The  subsidy  was  due  to  end  on 
May  ist.  Therefore  the  sole  avenue  of  hope 
lay  in  the  direction  of  a  yielding  Government. 

During  the  critical  days  towards  the  end 
of  April,  the  public  revealed  a  significant 
confidence  in  Mr.  Baldwin’s  ability  to  find 
a  way  out  of  the  deadlock.  This  confidence 
was  based,  not  upon  a  belief  that  he  would 
buy  peace  at  any  price,  but  upon  the  fact 
that  he  was  completely  trusted  by  all  con¬ 
cerned,  and  upon  the  feeling  that  the  miners 
must,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  admit  the  absolute 
necessity  of  facing  the  economic  facts  of  the 
coal  industry.  The  determining  factor,  how- 
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ever,  proved  to  be  the  General  Council  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress — popularly  known  as 
the  T.U.C. — which  intervened  first  as  media¬ 
tor  and  eventually  as  dictator.  Making 
common  cause  with  the  miners,  it  threatened 
to  call  a  general  strike  if  the  miners’  dispute 
were  not  settled  by  a  certain  date.  Further, 
it  published  plans  for  a  general  strike,  these 
plans  including  an  offer  by  the  trade  unions 
to  maintain  food  supplies  for  the  people. 

It  would  have  been  no  matter  for  surprise 
if,  at  this  stage,  the  Government  had  broken 
off  negotiations.  The  challenge  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  explicit,  and  it  had  a  pro¬ 
foundly  disturbing  effect  on  public  opinion. 
In  spite  of  the  calculated  provocation,  Mr. 
Baldwin  continued  the  peace  conversations  ; 
his  broadcast  message  at  that  anxious  time 
not  only  expressed  his  personal  attitude,  but 
restored  the  public  composure :  “  Keep 

steady.  Peace  on  earth  comes  to  men  of 
good  will.” 

If  the  hope  implied  in  these  words  was 
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soon  to  be  destroyed,  the  fault  did  not  lie 
with  Mr.  Baldwin.  News  came  almost  im¬ 
mediately  of  “  overt  acts  ”  on  the  part  of  the 
T.U.C.  The  General  Strike  had,  in  effect, 
already  begun  ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  make  an  instant  decision. 
Without  hesitation,  it  called  upon  the  T.U.C. 
to  repudiate  its  overt  acts  ;  otherwise  the 
negotiations  could  not  be  continued. 

There  is  evidence  that  this  demand  came 
as  a  complete  surprise  to  the  organizers  of 
the  general  strike.  Although  they  knew  that 
the  Government  had  made  preparations  for 
dealing  with  the  emergency  conditions  of  a 
general  strike,  they  acted  as  if  they  were 
sure  that  the  plans  would  never  be  carried 
into  action.  In  Mr.  Baldwin’s  own  words, 
“  Perhaps  they  thought  that  there  was  nothing 
more  at  stake  than  bringing  a  certain  amount 
of  spectacular  pressure  to  bear,  which  might 
suffice  to  persuade  the  Government  to  capitu¬ 
late  without  serious  damage  to  the  liberties 
of  the  nation.”  They  themselves  were  ill- 
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equipped  for  a  struggle  against  the  people  ; 
their  funds  were  low,  and  their  organization 
so  imperfect  that  no  steps  had  been  taken 
by  ballot,  or  otherwise,  to  ensure  the  support 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  unions.  Everything 
pointed  to  their  conviction  that  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
Government,  like  so  many  Governments 
before  it,  would  put  up  a  stubborn  negative 
until  half-past  the  eleventh  hour,  and  then 
grant  all  that  had  been  asked. 

This  conviction  rested  on  previous  ex¬ 
perience  with  pliable  Cabinets,  and  also 
upon  the  legend,  so  sedulously  propagated 
by  the  newspapers,  that  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
merely  an  amiable  country  gentleman,  with 
little  of  the  political  insight  and  less  of  the 
moral  strength  which  a  statesman  needs. 
It  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  vitality  of  a 
legend  that  so  gross  a  misreading  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  character  should  have  per¬ 
sisted,  right  to  the  end,  among  men  who  had 
been  in  close  contact  with  him  day  after 
day.  Their  illusion  was  shattered  by  the 
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firm  declaration  that  negotiations  would  cease 
until  the  general  strike  was  called  off.  In 
that  sudden,  unexpected  display  of  strength, 
they  realized  the  full  extent  of  their  mis¬ 
calculations.  And  the  British  nation  realized 
that  it  had  found  a  leader  after  its  own  heart. 

No  one,  perhaps,  can  measure  the  depths 
of  the  reluctance  with  which  Mr.  Baldwin 
entered  upon  a  struggle  which  was  virtually 
a  form  of  civil  war.  But  he  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  his  profound  disappointment  at 
the  collapse  of  his  long-sustained  efforts  for 
peace.  “  I  know,"  he  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  “  that  I  shall  be  told,  '  This  is 
the  end  of  all  your  dreamy  visionary  speeches 
about  peace  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.'  Let 
me  say  this  :  I  have  worked  for  two  years 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  in  one  direction. 
I  have  failed  so  far.  Everything  that  I  care 
for  is  being  smashed  to  bits  at  this  moment. 
That  does  not  take  away  from  me  either  my 
faith  or  my  courage.  We  may  in  this  House 
to-day  be  full  of  strife.  Before  long,  the  angel 
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of  peace,  with  healing  in  his  wings,  will  be 
among  us  again,  and  when  he  comes  let  us 
be  there  to  meet  him.  I  shall  start  again, 
and  I  may  not  see  what  I  have  dreamed  of 
in  my  lifetime,  but  I  know  that  the  seed  I 
have  tried  to  plant  in  men's  hearts  these 
two  years  is  germinating.  I  know  it  is  germin¬ 
ating  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  and 
it  is  in  that  direction,  and  that  direction 
alone,  that  we  shall  pass,  after  much  suffering, 
through  deep  waters,  and  through  storms, 
to  the  better  land  for  which  we  hope.” 

In  some  quarters  this  expression  of  regret 
for  the  passing  of  peace  suggested  a  doubt 
whether  the  Government,  having  bewared  of 
entrance  to  a  quarrel,  would,  being  in,  bear 
it  that  the  opposed  might  beware.  But  any 
lingering  suspicion  on  this  score  was  dispelled 
by  the  speech  which  Mr.  Baldwin  broad¬ 
casted  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  of 
the  strike.  The  attempt  of  the  strikers  to 
put  the  printing  press  out  of  action  was  not 
altogether  an  unmixed  evil,  since  it  led  to 
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Mr.  Baldwin  delivering  this  message  through 
a  medium  which  carried  his  voice  directly 
and  simultaneously  to  millions  of  people. 
The  effect  of  the  message,  thus  conveyed,  was 
incalculable.  It  established  a  perfect  unity 
of  understanding  and  purpose  between  the 
Government  and  the  nation  : — 

“  The  General  Strike  has  now  been  in 
progress  for  nearly  a  week,  and  I  think  it  is 
right  that,  as  Prime  Minister,  I  should  tell 
the  nation  once  more  what  is  at  stake  in 
the  lamentable  struggle  that  is  going  on. 

There  are  two  distinct  issues — the  stop¬ 
page  in  the  coal  industry  and  the  general 
strike. 

“  The  stoppage  in  the  coal  industry  has 
followed  nine  months’  enquiry  and  negotia¬ 
tions.  I  did  my  utmost  to  secure  agreement 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Commission’s  Report, 
and  when  the  time  comes,  as  I  hope  it  soon 
may,  to  discuss  the  terms  upon  which  the  coal 
industry  is  to  be  carried  on,  I  shall  continue 
my  efforts  to  see  that  in  any  settlement 
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justice  is  done  both  to  the  miners  and  the 
owners. 

“  What,  then,  is  the  issue  for  which  the 
Government  is  fighting  ? 

“It  is  fighting  because,  while  negotiations 
were  still  in  progress,  the  Trade  Union  Council 
ordered  a  general  strike,  presumably  to  try 
to  force  Parliament  and  the  community  to 
bend  to  its  will. 

With  that  object  the  Trade  Union  Council 
has  decreed  that  the  railways  shall  not  run, 
that  transport  shall  not  move,  that  the 
unloading  of  ships  shall  stop,  and  that  no 
news  shall  reach  the  public.  The  supply 
of  electricity  and  the  transportation  of 
food  supplies  to  the  people  have  been 
interrupted. 

“  The  Trade  Union  Council  declares  that 
this  is  merely  an  industrial  dispute,  but  their 
method  of  helping  the  miners  is  to  attack  the 
community. 

“  Can  there  be  a  more  direct  attack  upon 
the  community  than  that  a  body,  not  elected 
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by  the  voters  of  the  country,  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  people,  without  consulting  even 
the  Trade  Unionists,  and  in  order  to  impose 
conditions  never  yet  defined,  should  dislocate 
the  life  of  the  nation  and  try  to  starve  us  into 
submission  ? 

Who  is  attacking  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  nation  ? 

“Is  it  the  Government,  who  have  only 
sought  to  bring  about  a  reasonable  settlement 
of  the  mining  dispute,  or  the  Trade  Union 
Council,  who  have  decreed  a  strike,  which, 
if  continued,  cannot  fail  to  increase  unemploy¬ 
ment,  add  to  the  burden  of  rates  and  taxes, 
and  lower  the  whole  standard  of  life  of  the 
people  ? 

“  I  wish  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I  can  that 
the  Government  is  not  fighting  to  lower  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  miners  or  of  any 
other  section  of  the  workers.  That  suggestion 
is  being  spread  abroad.  It  is  not  true. 

“  I  do  not  believe  that  any  honest  person 
can  doubt  that  my  whole  desire  is  to  maintain 
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the  standard  of  living  of  every  worker,  and 
that  I  am  ready  to  press  the  employers  to 
make  any  sacrifice  to  this  end  consistent 
with  keeping  the  industry  itself  in  working 
order. 

"  But  there  are  many  people  who  say : 
‘  I  do  not  hold  with  a  general  strike,  but  I 
feel  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  miners.’ 
So  do  I. 

“  But  after  Parliament  had  voted  twenty- 
three  millions  in  aid  of  the  mining  industry, 
and  had  received  the  Report  of  an  able 
Commission,  what  else  could  it  do  than  try 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of 
what  that  Commission  declares  is  the  only 
condition  upon  which  the  industry  can  be 
kept  in  existence  ?  I  want  to  repeat,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Government  is  prepared  to 
accept  the  Report,  and  the  whole  Report, 
if  the  other  parties  will  do  so. 

“  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that 
the  Government  will  take  whatever  steps 
are  practicable  to  carry  out  the  re-organization 
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proposals  in  the  Report.  The  Government 
remain  convinced  that  these  steps  are  an 
essential  factor  in  getting  the  industry  on  an 
economic  basis,  so  that  the  country  may  be 
preserved  from  a  repetition  of  the  serious 
dispute  in  the  coal  trade. 

“We  are  prepared,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permit,  to  consult  with  the  owners  and  the 
miners,  to  see  in  what  way  effect  can  best  be 
given  to  this  policy ;  and  the  country  may  rest 
assured  that  when  the  time  comes  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  ready  with  proposals. 

“  We  are  being  asked  :  ‘  Is  the  Government 
taking  the  position  that  it  will  not  negotiate  ?  ’ 
The  answer  to  this  question  was  given  in  the 
statement  made  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  last, 
as  follows  : 

‘  Anyone  can  approach  the  Government 
who  has  authority,  and  can  parley  with 
them,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  parley  with 
them,  but  the  Trade  Union  Congress  have 
only  to  cancel  the  general  strike  and  with- 
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draw  the  challenge  they  have  issued,  and 
we  shall  immediately  begin  with  the  utmost 
care  and  patience  with  them  again  the  long 
laborious  task,  which  has  been  pursued  over 
these  many  weeks,  of  endeavouring  to  re¬ 
build  on  economic  foundations  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  coal  trade.’ 

"  This  is  our  position.  No  door  is  closed, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  situation 
remains  what  it  is,  we  have  no  alternative 
whatever  but  to  go  forward  unflinchingly  and 
do  our  duty. 

“  Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  the  disloca¬ 
tion  of  transport  and  of  fuel  supplies,  I  hope 
employers  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  keep 
their  works  running  in  order  to  mitigate  the 
hardships  which  must  necessarily  fall  upon 
the  people  in  an  emergency  such  as  this. 

“  This  is  the  Government  position — the 
general  strike  must  be  called  off  absolutely 
and  without  reserve. 

“  The  mining  industry  dispute  can  then  be 
settled. 
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"  This  is  a  fair  arrangement,  and  it  would 
be  a  thousand  times  better  to  accept  it  than 
to  continue  a  struggle  which  can  only  in¬ 
crease  misery  and  disaster  the  longer  it  lasts. 
A  solution  is  within  the  grasp  of  the  nation 
the  instant  that  the  Trade  Union  leaders  are 
willing  to  abandon  the  general  strike. 

“  I  am  a  man  of  peace.  I  am  longing,  and 
working,  and  praying  for  peace.  But  I  will  not 
surrender  the  safety  and  the  security  of  the 
British  constitution.  You  placed  me  in  power 
eighteen  months  ago  by  the  largest  majority 
accorded  to  any  party  for  many,  many  years. 
Have  I  done  anything  to  forfeit  that  con¬ 
fidence  ?  Cannot  you  trust  me  to  ensure  a 
square  deal  to  secure  even  justice  between 
man  and  man  ?  ” 

There  are  three  sentences  in  this  message 
which  touch  the  essence  of  Mr.  Baldwin's 
character  and  also  the  root  of  his  conception 
of  statesmanship  :  “  I  am  a  man  of  peace. 

I  am  longing,  and  working,  and  praying  for 
peace.  But  I  will  not  surrender  the  safety 
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and  security  of  the  British  constitution.” 
After  these  words,  which  are  surely  destined 
to  become  historic,  it  was  clear  that  the 
struggle  must  end  with  the  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  the  strike.  The  stedfastness 
of  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  colleagues  had 
ensured  to  the  full  that  response  of  the 
community  which  Mr.  Baldwin  had  pro¬ 
phesied  would  astonish  the  forces  of  anarchy. 
After  nine  days  the  strike  was  withdrawn. 

In  this  hour  of  a  victory  so  much  more 
swift  and  complete  than  many  people  had 
expected,  Mr.  Baldwin  might  have  been 
forgiven  if  a  note  of  exultation  had  crept 
into  his  utterances.  He  had  vindicated  the 
liberties  of  the  people  ;  he  had  faced  and 
overcome  a  menace  which  had  haunted  more 
than  one  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  he  had 
set  the  crown  upon  his  leadership  of  the 
constitutional  party.  Nevertheless,  just  as 
he  had  maintained  his  equanimity  alike  in  the 
successes  and  reverses  of  the  party  fortunes, 
so  he  pursued  an  even  course  when  the  whole 
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world  was  congratulating  him  upon  a  triumph 
of  the  first  magnitude.  Indeed,  he  treated 
the  general  strike  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere 
interruption  of  his  work  for  peace. 

When  the  surrender  was  made,  he  told 
the  trade  union  representatives  that  he  would 
lose  no  time  in  using  every  endeavour  to  get 
the  miners  and  mineowners  together,  and 
would  do  all  he  could  to  ensure  a  just  and 
lasting  settlement.  Speaking  in  the  House 
an  hour  or  two  later,  he  said  that  "  the 
peace  that  I  believe  has  come — the  victory 
that  has  been  won — is  a  victory  not  of  any 
one  part  of  the  country,  but  of  the  common- 
sense  of  the  best  part  of  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom.”  And  he  added,  “  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  at  a  moment 
like  this,  that  the  British  people  should  not 
look  backwards,  but  forwards,  and  that  we 
should  resume  our  work  in  a  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation,  putting  behind  us  all  malice  and 
vindictiveness.” 

Within  three  days,  Mr.  Baldwin  had  placed 
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in  the  hands  of  the  miners  and  the  coal- 
owners  a  detailed  scheme  for  a  settlement  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  coal  industry.  His 
personal  activity  in  fostering  the  settlement 
was  continued  with  unabated  energy,  although 
he  might  well  have  claimed  a  respite  from 
arduous  labours,  and  although  the  difficulties 
of  making  industrial  peace  effective  after  the 
general  strike  were  numerous  and  formidable. 
The  Government  had  given  a  pledge  that 
it  would  stand  by  all  men  who  had  volun¬ 
teered  or  remained  loyal  during  the  strike. 
The  trade  unions,  however,  wanted  employers 
to  take  back  every  man.  "  All  or  none  ” 
was  the  principle  they  laid  down — a  principle 
clearly  incompatible  with  the  Government’s 
pledge.  In  pursuit  of  their  impossible  aim, 
they  sought  to  enlist  the  Prime  Minister  as 
an  ally  in  compelling  employers  to  restore 
the  status  quo  without  change. 

This  was  a  flattering,  if  embarrassing, 
tribute  to  Mr.  Baldwin’s  influence,  but  he 
met  it  with  his  characteristic  combination 
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of  frankness,  conciliation,  and  firmness. 
“  I  have  given  no  pledges  at  all,”  he  said, 
"  save  one,  and  that  is  that  those  who  helped 
the  Government  should  not  suffer  for  having 
done  so.  I  believe  that  my  word  stands  for 
something  in  the  country.  I  hope  it  will 
always  remain  so,  although  I  am  going  into 
a  more  difficult  time  in  the  next  week  or 
two  than  any  man  has  had  to  go  through. 
If  I  went  back  on  that  pledge,  who  would 
trust  me  again  ?  Not  only  that,  but  who 
would  ever  trust  the  Government  again  ? 
There  is  a  real  difficulty  in  reconciling  a  pledge 
of  that  kind  with  getting  back  all  the  men 
to  work.  That  must  be  threshed  out  between 
the  trade  unions  and  the  employers’  associa¬ 
tions.  It  calls  for  real  statesmanship.” 

Thanks  to  his  example  in  real  statesman¬ 
ship,  the  period  of  “  peace  negotiations  ” 
between  the  unions  and  the  employers  proved 
to  be  less  protracted  than  Mr.  Baldwin  had 
anticipated.  He  had  reminded  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  that  the  settlement  of  peace  terms 
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after  the  Great  War  had  involved  even  more 
difficult  problems  than  the  achievement  of 
victory  ;  and  the  fact  that  within  a  week 
or  two  of  the  upheaval  caused  by  the  general 
strike  all  the  great  industries  had  arranged 
treaties,  was  not  the  least  luminous  phase  of 
the  triumph  which  Mr.  Baldwin’s  personal 
influence  had  won. 

The  various  utterances  quoted  above  are 
so  calm  in  spirit,  so  deliberate  and  so  rational 
in  their  outlook,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  they  were  made  in  a  time  of  abnormal 
stress  and  excitement,  when  popular  feeling 
ran  high.  A  single  sentence  might  have  set 
the  country  aflame  ;  but  every  word  that 
was  spoken  by  Mr.  Baldwin  was  calculated 
alike  to  allay  passion  and  to  strengthen 
the  legitimate  purpose  of  the  people.  In  no 
small  degree  the  mingled  good  humour  and 
determination  with  which  the  public  passed 
through  its  ordeal  was  due  to  the  example 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  He  inspired  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  qualities  which  he 
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shares  with  his  countrymen — steadiness  in 
a  crisis,  lack  of  vindictiveness,  and  unflinching 
resolve  to  defend  the  heritage  of  order  and 
freedom. 

What  could  be  finer,  or  more  nobly  British, 
than  the  message  which  Mr.  Baldwin  gave 
to  the  nation  at  the  end  of  the  strike  ?  : 

“  Our  business  is  not  to  triumph  over 
those  who  have  failed  in  a  mistaken 
attempt.  It  is  rather  to  rally  them  together 
with  the  population  as  a  whole  in  an 
attempt  to  restore  the  well-being  of  the 
nation.  ...  I  have  not  felt  any  bitter¬ 
ness  in  my  heart,  as  I  realized  that  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  miners,  which  we  all  shared, 
was  the  dominant  motive  underlying  the 
action  of  the  trade  unions ;  but  that 
action,  on  whatever  appeal  it  was  based, 
was  unconstitutional  in  character  and 
directly  threatened  the  safety  of  the  nation. 

“  But  I  am  certain  that  our  whole  duty 
at  the  moment  is  to  forget  all  recrimination. 
Let  employers  act  with  generosity  and 
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workers  put  their  whole  hearts  loyally 
into  their  work.  Waste  no  time  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  share  of  the  blame  for  anything. 
Let  us  set  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and 
Northern  Ireland  going  again.  Employers’ 
associations  and  trade  unions  should  meet 
without  delay  to  adjust  the  many  difficult 
questions  which  are  bound  to  arise.  The 
elements  in  our  population  who  do  not 
desire  to  see  the  country  grow  and  prosper 
under  a  democratic  constitution  are  neg¬ 
ligible.  Let  us  neglect  them  ;  but  let  the 
rest  of  us,  men  and  women  alike,  what¬ 
ever  view  we  take  of  the  recent  disorder, 
bind  ourselves  in  a  spirit  of  true  comrade¬ 
ship  to  preserve,  develop,  and  maintain 
the  industries  of  this  country,  upon  which 
the  fortunes  of  its  citizens  so  vitally 
depend.” 

This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  an  estimate 
of  the  effect  which  the  general  strike  may 
have  on  our  political  and  industrial  future. 
Its  main  interest,  for  our  immediate  purpose, 
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is  that  it  provided  a  testing  time  of  quite 
unprecedented  severity  for  a  statesman  whose 
qualities  had  been  only  faintly  appreciated 
by  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  result 
may  be  stated  in  a  sentence.  Not  a  vestige 
remains  of  the  mark  of  interrogation  which 
friend  and  opponent  alike  used  to  place 
against  the  name  of  Stanley  Baldwin. 
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clear  language  the  economic  principles 
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